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A CASE OF ALTERED EMOTIONS BEARING ON 
THE LANGE-JAMES THEORY 


BY ABRAHAM MYERSON, M. D. 
CHIEF MEDICAL OFFICER, OUT-PATIENT DEPARTMENT, 
PSYCHOPATHIC DEPARTMENT, BOSTON STATE HOSPITAL. 
ASST. PROF. OF NEUROLOGY, TUFTS COLLEGE MEDICAL SCHOOL 


HE famous Lange-James theory of the emotions states 
indirect opposition to both the Introspectionists’ and 
Intellectualists’ Schools that the essential features of 
any emotion are its bodily manifestations—‘“‘so that 


were the bodily commotions coche ne we should not so much 


feel fear as call the situation fe ; we should not be surprised 
but coldly recognize that the object was indeed extraordinary. 
One of the enthusiastic has gone even so far as to state that when 
we feel sorry it is because we weep; when we feel afraid it is 
because we run away, and not conversely 

The case which I am citin seems to show that feeling may 
itself be absent from consciousness, even though the vaso-vis- 
ceral manifestations are fully developed, and what is more, fully 
appropriate. That is to say, in response to a sad situation this 
patient cries, in response to other situations she laughs, with- 
out—so she says—being either sad or glad. So with the other 
emotions. That is to say in direct contradiction to what is 
quoted from Jamesin the paragraph above—though she weeps 
she does not feel sorry; though she runs away she does not 
feel fear. 

Impulsive laughing and crying under inappropriate situations 
without feeling have been described as occurring in diseases. 
of the basal-nuclei. I have seen several such cases, and have 
corroborated the hazard as to the lesion by an autopsy in one 
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case. In the case here cited there was no organic disease, and 
in addition to mere laughing and crying, sadness and "gladness 
or other emotions the fundamental organic sensations are absent, 
—that is to say neither sorrow nor joy, fear nor anger, hunger nor 
thirst, sex desire nor fatigue are present. Generally phrased 
psychic pleasure and pain are absent though their manifestations 
are fully present. There is, however, the recognition that the 
absence of feeling is somehow wrong, is a void, and something 
vital lacking. It is because of the conviction that she is not 
much better than dead, and to obtain explanation and treatment 
that the patient presents herself at the Out-patient Dept. of the 
Psychopathic Hospital. 

The case history follows: 

E Miss —, case No. 7868, age 32, single, of 
Anglo-Saxon ancestry which has been American for many 
generations, a native of Georgia, has nothing of special im- 
portance in her family history. Her mother was nervous but 
not to an extraordinary degree, and there has been no mental 
disease in the family (all this and the following is according to 
the patient, for there is no outside history obtainable). Her 
own childhood was uneventful. She went through High School 
successfully, entered the business world and held fairly good 
positions. 

In temperament she has always been “‘nervous,”’ that is to 
say emotions of pleasure or pain had a low threshold, were easily 
aroused and quite pronouncedly demonstrated. When “sad- 
dened”’ or “‘hurt”’ she cried easily and copiously, when pleased 
or flattered she laughed, perhaps above measure. She was 
rather shy but loved people. She liked music and the “finer 
things.” The sense of disgust was exceedingly easily aroused, 
which is, of course, related to her luxurious and keenly asthetic 
tastes. Like many people who react vigorously to the disagree- 
able, she was easily fatigued, and looked ahead enough to be 
easily worried and depressed. One might call her cyclothymic, 
except that generally speaking her moods related to definite 
happenings, and had not so much the element of the unknown, 
the organic, as the cyclothymic do. Her energy was low, 
affectivity high, and she reacted to the outside world with 
emotion rather than with objectively directed conduct. In a 
word, she corresponded to the “sensitive” type of Ribot. 

A few words about her sexual life. This seems to have 
been conspicuously undeveloped. The menstrual flow has been 
always rather scant, but the periods though established at 
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fifteen are regular and without excessive pain. She has never 
known what she has recognized as definite sex desire, though 
when with the man she loved she felt a tingling, electric-like 
feeling throughout her body. Since she never embraced nor 
kissed him, (nor any other man), she has had no experience of the 
more vigorous sexual feeling that goes with bodily contact. 
Despite her thirty-two years of life she seems conspicuously 
ignorant of sex matters. Virginal, childlike in appearance and 
views, she also seems to have been virginal and childlike in sex 
feeling. 

Seven years ago the patient came to Boston to live with a 
friend and work in the city. This friend, a sort of philanthropist 
and encourager of struggling talent, had as a frequent visitor a 
young musician two years the junior of the patient, and with 
whom she speedily fell in love. This love was apparently not 
openly reciprocated. It is doubtful if he ever was anything 
but annoyed by her affection. At any rate, he never responded 
to her advances, which were probably shy and without definite 
form. But the lady of the house, divining her secret and not 
wishing the affair to continue since she felt it could only turn 
out unhappily for the girl, prevailed upon her to go home to 
Georgia. 

This she did, and had what she calls “nervous prostration, ” 
that is she was sadly lacking in energy, easily and painfully 
fatigued, given to paroxysms of tears and sometimes of “hys- 
teric’’ laughter, easily startled by noises, somewhat seclusive 
and depressed, and decidedly introspective, with much day- 
dreaming, and a good deal of pain. The pain was especially 
located in the head and consisted mostly of a tension and feeling 
of internal pressure. (This occurs in my experience in what I 
have begun to term “circular” thinking, that is where the same 
set of emotions, desires and ideas occur and recur against the will 
of the patient, so that he lives in what one patient termed “a 
monotonous merry-go-round”? of thought and feeling). This 
pain became very intense and on the day when the crisis, later 
described, occurred it seemed to her as if the very top of the head 
was about to be lifted off. 

The crisis took a severe delirious form. She became con- 
fused, “feverish,” only partly aware of what was going on about 
her, and was confined to her bed. There were no hallucinations 
nor delusions, no disorderly conduct—but the pain in her head 
became more than she could bear. This lasted a day and was 
considered to be Grippe. Then she “recovered,’’ that is the 
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pain left, she gained rapidly in strength and endurance, and put 
on weight. In a few days she noticed the symptom of which 
she still complains, and which has not changed in any extent 
from that time five years ago, to this. In brief, there is an entire 
dearth of feeling, despite the fact that she expresses emotion 
perfectly naturally. 

Now, as will be later detailed, though there is lacking in 
consciousness of feeling there is not a corresponding lack of 
desires. For example,—she wants to love the man, is attracted 
to him, but cannot find anything like the feeling she used to have. 
She went to see him off to war and though all her thought con- 
cerned him, and she would have wished, (“‘if I can use the word 
wish’’), to marry him, yet there was a deadness of feeling. 
Likewise she desires to get well, thinks only of this in addition to 
the man, yet has neither hope nor anxiety regarding recovery. 
Likewise she wants America to win the war, but there is no 
patriotic feeling. Desires related to purpose are not absent, 
and intellectual activity is not definitely impaired so far as can 
be seen. 

Physical examination shows a slender woman, looking less 
than her age, with under-developed breasts and hips, slender 
and long legs and arms. She has a rather large goitre, which, 
however, is hard, not pulsating,is not accompanied by exoph- 
thalmos, rapid pulse, tremor, nor by any of the secondary 
signs of hyperthyroidism. The voice is almost falsetto, but is 
not disagreeable is very childlike and without the resonance of 
maturity. The visceral and neurological examination is negative. 

In telling her story her expression is animated, though 
generally somewhat depressed, and it is ““nervous,’’ that is, there 
are the grimaces, the fluent gestures, the over-ready somewhat 
excessive laugh not related to pleasure but to tension of the 
nerves. She gives the impression of being over-emotional, and 
in fact cried twice during the examination. The first time she 
was speaking of her love affair, and the second time occurred 
after I asked her point blank if she had ever had sexual inter- 
course. The tears flowed readily but there was no sobbing. 
Throughout her talking there were also the little pauses and 
accelerations of respiration that one associates with emotion, and 
her voice was inflected with the different phases of her story. 
Once or twice her face became slowly suffused with a blush. 
That is to say, were one to judge by face, voice, laughter, tears, 
res~ration and capillaries of the face, by the objective manifestations 
of emotion, this patient was continually emotional. 
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It will be advisable to consider this patient’s organic and 
emotional “feelings” in detail, though possibly it will become 
monotonous to repeat after each item that there was no feeling. 

Organic sensations. These, as is stated, are prior in evolution 
and need to the emotions. ‘‘They—that is, (hunger, thirst, need 
of sleep, fatigue, etc.), express a lacking and deficiency; the 
anatomical element, the tissue, the organism has need of some- 
thing . . . All these needs have a point of convergence—the 
preservation of the individual; to use the current expression—we 
see in them the exercise of the instinct of preservation.” 

Hunger. ‘Though I had a good appetite previously I no 
longer have a desire for food,—no hunger. I get faint, weak if 
I go long without food. I have fasted for a day and have had 
no appetite, though I became unable to work. It is my reason 
and habit that brings me to the table. When I eat I have no 
pleasure, though my digestion is good.” 

Thirst. Her throat goes dry and she is uncomfortable, but 
the sensation is not the composite indescribable state we call 
thirst. ‘“‘Hot weather makes me uncomfortable if that is the 
word, for it isn’t discomfort as I knew it. A drink of cool water 
gives me strength, but pleasure is lacking.” 

Fatigue. The alteration here is remarkable. Before the 
change fatigue was easily reached, was painful, prolonged and 
accompanied by mental and physical prostration. “This I never 
feel any more. In fact, I am much stronger than ever I was. 
[ can work harder, walk farther, do more than ever I hoped 
to, yet what would I not give to be really tired.” 

‘‘And when I rest these days there is no feeling of recupera- 
tion. When the day has been hot and I am weak, and I am 
sitting where a cool breeze strikes me there is not the delicious 
feeling of coolness.”’ Relaxation and rest have no pleasure, 
just as exertion has no pain. 

Sleep. “I can sit up all night and not feel sleepy. I do 
not sleep half so well as before. When I sit up too late, even 
for me as I am now, my face feels drawn, and I am hollow-eyed. 
[ go to sleep because I have reason, but not because there is 
sleepiness.”” What is lacking is the pain of great sleepiness, or 
the delicious languor of moderate somnolence. 

The change in these fundamental organic sensations has 
not as yet brought physical disorder because intelligence, habit, 
and the pressure of social custom force her to eat, drink, rest and 
sleep in about the same way as before. Except for the lost 
pleasure, which is a serious matter, this side of her condition has 
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some compensation, which is added to when we consider her 
reaction to noises and annoyances. There is, of course, a funda- 
mental difference between these two forms of displeasing occur- 
rences, but it is convenient to consider them together. “*My 
nervousness was extreme.”’ A sudden noise made her tremble, 
grow pale, sent her heart racing, and her breath became gasping. 
The fear was intense and persistent, and interfered with diges- 
tion and rest. Now such a noise may make her jump, though 
this occurs but seldom, but nothing else happens. The “ner- 
vousness”’ is gone, as is also exemplified by the reaction to petty 
annoyances. Whereas little discords, little troubles, little inter- 
ferences with her comfort were formerly reacted to with undue 
and prolonged emotion now they pass her over. Psychic pain 
is diminished just as is psychic pleasure. (I use the term 
psychic pain and pleasure though understanding fully that all 
pain and pleasure are psychic). 

This brings us to a consideration of the emotions properly 
so called. A theoretical difficulty lies in the classification of the 
emotions, but for practical purposes I am following Shand’s 
scheme. One may cavil at his inclusion of joy and sorrow as 
primary emotions on the ground of Ribot’s objections voiced 
years ago, that common pleasure and pain, respectively, could 
not be excluded as the basis of these emotions. 

Joy. “None whatever,” she says. A state of general 
“anhedonia,’’ to use Ribot’s phrase, prevails, except for this 
vital difference that there is not a general depression such as he 
described in his cases. The big sources of pleasure, such as— 
food, warmth, friendship, love; the asthetic sources—music, the 
theatre, art, have no effect. “I go to a musicale out of habit, 
out of a restless seeking, with no result.”’ The pleasures of antici- 
pation and of realization, of activity and of relaxation, the little 
things which really give variety, color and joy to life have disappeared. 

As has been above indicated there are many cases where 
joy and pleasure disappear. In the depression of Manic De- 
pressive Insanity, in the fear states, in the anxiety and agitation 
of Involutional Melancholia, and in deep sorrow or great worry 
the capacity for enjoyment vanishes. But another emotion, or 
group of emotions, replaces it, in fact, the individual personality 
is nothing but an emotion. 

Most extraordinary was the reaction to fearful objects. 
Once when she was on a lonely road an automobile came sudden- 
ly hurling on her. She screamed and ran to one side, trembling; 
yet there was no fear consciously, it was as if someone else had 
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screamed. The cry, the flight instinct were evoked with un- 
erring promptness, but the “feeling” was gone. Or rather, 
phrasing it more generally, the vaso-visceral, the motor response 
was good, the affective reaction was absent. 

It would be superfluous to repeat what has been said in 
relation to anger, sorrow, disgust, curiosity, wonder, reverence 
the sentiments love, hate, ete. The motor side of all these 
emotions and sentiments is present, the affective is gone. “I 
am as in a dream, an automaton, walking without joy or sorrow, 
though I laugh and ery . . . Yet I am awake.” 

A very curious reaction occurred when I asked her, as has 
been previously stated, if she had ever had sexual intercourse. 
First she cried, then looked at me with set mouth and cold 
eyes, her slender body held erect—then she reproached me for 
asking the question. ‘How could you suspect me; why did you 
ask it,”’ she repeated over and over again. Her attitude, her 
tears, her voice and words all indicated injured pride, anger, 
reproach, yet she disclaimed any real feeling. 

“Is there any difference between when you cry and when 
you laugh?”’ 

“The face feels different, the chest feels different, but I am 
the same.” 

When she went to bid the man she loved good-bye just be- 
fore he left as a soldier to France, the organic electrical sensations 
previously experienced were gone. She cried, but yet was not 
sorry—‘the tears came of themselves.”” “I do not wish for 
his return nor for his death. I have neither love nor hate. I 
think of him very much, much more than of anything else, ex- 
cept the change in me.”’ Once she saw a company of soldiers 
with heavy packs slung on their backs, rifles over their shoulders, 
marching behind the Flag. The grim faces, the sturdy khaki- 
clad figures, the solemn booming drum, the banner streaming 
in the breeze, the applause of the people brought a “lump” 
to her throat, and the tears stood in her eyes so she could hardly 
see, 

What should be touched on here, is the absence of al- 
truistic interest and emotion. It is common enough in sorrow 
or in axniety for the altruistic interests to disappear. Such 
people as in the case of the tortured housewife, whom I have 
described in ““The Neurosis of the Housewife,”’ often lose the 
capacity for affection, for attachment to others. Anxiety and 
sorrow have more often rendered the character more egoistic 
than added to its altruism. For my patient affection for others 
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is not felt. Even the tender feeling which connects us with the 
weak or helpless, especially children, is not present; and formerly 
she “adored” children. She carries out her social obligations, 
her duties from habit, and a perception of its necessity; she acts 
automatically, but feels no dependence upon others, nor desire 
to help them. 
“Did you feel patriotic as you watched the men march?” 
“No, I understood what was going on, yet felt nothing.”’ 
The absence of the affective life is not complete because 
of the curious fact that the absence is essentially something dis- 
agreeable, an intense boredom. “I wish I were depressed, or 
had a great grief, anything at all. I would like a little pleasure, 
and I would take a great deal of grief for it. I don’t want to die 
because being dead must be like I am now.” The absence of 
the familiar, the dissociation between manifestation of emotion 
and the entire feeling has brought a persistent, unending inquiry 
into the course of it all. This is what brought her to the clinic, 
she came primarily to find out what the matter was. ‘“‘Had she 
a disease of the sensory nerves; if so, how came it that she felt 
pain and cold and touch? Was there a place in the brain where 
emotion was felt, and could I tell if she had had a hemorrhage 
that night—five years ago? Is there a lesiof of the heart, or 
of her body organs, that may be discovered and remedied?” 
It must be emphasized that there are none of the ordinary 
signs of a psychosis. There is no dementia, and no hallucinations 
nor delusions are to be elicited, (unless this absence of feeling, 
this apathia is delusional). Once I thought that she had some 
idea of power, because she said that if one really loved a man 
sincerely he must love in return; but this proved to be a naivette, 
in keeping with her childish voice and manner. It might be 
claimed that she is pretending that she has no feeling, or that she 
deceives herself. As to the former, there would be no reason 
for her to consult a clinic, and to come time after time with the 
same story and never to change nor to modify her statement. 
As to the latter, that is—that she deceives herself, I doubt if one 
can deceive oneself that one has no feeling. The most primary 
fact in consciousness is feeling, and self deception would imply 
that she had no memory for her feelings. This would be a 
localized memory defect, just as remarkable and just as difficult 
to explain as the absence of feeling. I am convinced from 
observing her, and from all the setting of the case, that she is 
sincere, and her account is precisely such as would occur if there 
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were a possible dissociation of feeling from motor manifestations 
and situations. 

At her last visit she happened to get hold of her record and 
read it. Since then she has not appeared, and it is possible that 
the fact that her case was being minutely recorded made her 
determined not to come again. At any rate, so her case stands 
at present. Her main purpose is to recover her feelings, her 
emotions, so that she may again love the man she has been 
denied, so that she may again feel hunger, thirst and fatigue, as 
well as pleasure at a concert, or the joys of satisfaction. — It will 
be objected that no psychoanalysis has been carried out, no 
hidden sub-conscious emotional life uncovered, no complexes, 
perhaps dating back to infancy, have been disclosed as dissociat- 
ing the personality. My answer is that I have not had the time 
to attempt this, had I had the inclination. I am one of those 
who am not convinced that the technique of psychoanalysis 
the so-called free association method, which assumes that free 
associations are possible), or that the interpretation of dreams 
have the value that have been given to them in recent years. 
| frankly confess that I do not believe in complexes which 
operate from childhood on, though I am a strong believer in 
personality trends, disproportionate emotions and visceral reac- 
tions, altered or absent inhibitions, wrongly directed or mis- 
taken purposes, and imperfect or disharmonious intelligence. 
These are the factors which determine conduct to me, and the 
minutiae of life are fruits of these things rather than their 


Causes. 
THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The following psychiatric conditions constitute the main 
groups in which change in emotions is conspicuous. Paragraph 
First, those in which there is quick change from the exagger- 
ated expression of one type of emotion to another. For 
example,—in Hysteria, from tears and sorrow to laughter and 
apparent joy. Here it is doubtful whether the feeling‘ tone 
corresponds to the expression. Most observers believe there is a 
shallowness of emotion as compared with the exaggerated ex- 
pression. In children, of course, there is extremely rapid 
oscillation from one emotion to another, because there are no 
controlling reservoirs of feeling. Paragraph Second, those 
conditions from which the change from normal is of periodic 
predominance of one or another mood. The depression in the 
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corresponding phase of Manic Depressive Insanity to its excite- 
ment or exhilaration, or a cycle, with first one and then the 
other. This so-called, ““Cyclothymia” seems on the whole to 
be accompanied by adequate feeling tone, and, as is well known, 
is often associated with ideational trends, that is—delusions 
corresponding to the mood, and often perceptional disturbances, 
such as—illusions and hallucinations. 

Third, a group of cases where joyful or pleasurable feeling is 
absent. The “anhedonia” of Ribot, often found in the Psycho- 
neuroses (Cyclothymic type), without delusions and without 
hallucinations, with insight, without very deep depression, 
though with a great deal of rather sad, restless, worrisome think- 
ing. This type of disease is often accompanied by a loss in the 
feeling of reality. There is, what I have called above “circular 
thinking,”’ a wearying around of thoughts that goes almost 
automatically, and tends to become independent of the person- 
ality. The expression of emotion is adequate, but mostly 
corresponds to what may, by a stretching of the word, be called 
emotion of weariness or discouragement. 

Fourth, there is the apathy, or lack of interest in things 
psychic, of Dementia Praecox. But here there is this funda- 
mental difference from the case here cited, and that is there is no 
expression of emotion and no recognition of the external world. 
Fear is not expressed because fear is not felt, and there is no 
laughter nor tears because apparently there is neither joy nor 
sorrow. The individual has withdrawn himself from the world, 
to the shell-bound mood we call apathy. 

Fifth, a group of cases where with organic brain disease, with 
injury to the basal nuclei, there is uncontrollable and spasmodic 
laughing and crying without other internal feeling or any event 
or thought to evoke the emotions. It is this group of diseases 
that has given rise to the theory that the seat of the expression 
of the emotions is in or around the optic thalamus or the len- 
ticuler nocleus. 

Sixth, the case I have described is of a type which I do not 
find in the literature, though I confess I have not extensively 
searched through it. What seems to me important is that the 
emotional expression seems reflexly excited by the environment, 
and conduct in more or less adequate conformity to the outward 
event occurs, and yet no feeling results. It seems, as one 
searches into every day life, that it frequently occurs in incom- 
plete measure, that emotional expression and conduct are out of 
harmony with inner feeling. One frequently has a lump in the 
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throat, and tears in the eyes without real sorrow, one often has 
the chilly feeling and weakness of fear without the so called fear. 
Men sometimes instinctively fly at a sound or rush to combat at 
sight of a foe, before they feel either fear or anger. In other 
words, though the vaso-visceral manifestations, the instinctive 
conduct, and the affective accompaniments are usually firmly 
linked together, they need not be, and this case is one of per- 
menent dissociation of affectivity from the other links of emotion.* 

We may regard emotion in something the following man- 
ner—an outward phenomenon stimulating sense organs distri- 
hutes its effects as follows: (1) Certain motor mechanisms are 
released or tend to be released, unless inhibited. These are 
either reflexive or instinctive motor mechanisms. (2) Simul- 
taneously, or nearly so, there is a vaso-visceral excitation, causing 
changes in heart, pulse pressure, respiration, vaso-motion, 
adrenalin distribution, visceral tone, which I have called here 
the vaso-visceral part of the emotion. (3) There is a cerebral 
excitation, arousing memory centres, inhibition centres, and the 
cerebral organs of higher function, which tend either to further 
the “natural” instinctive or reflexive conduct, or else to modify 
or inhibit it. (4) As a result possibly of all these processes, but 
more likely mostly related to the vaso-visceral changes, the 
affective reaction arises, the feeling proper. Jt is very possible 
that for the particular occasion the feeling has no relation to the 
immediate conduct but it is the supreme measure of value for the 
personality and thus becomes the guide, through its effect on en- 
suing cerebration, to future conduct. Though possibly an _ epi- 
phenomenon in so far as its immediate value is concerned it be- 
comes the thing lived for. 

*It has been suggested to me that the psuedo-affective reflexes of Sherrington have some 
bearing on altered emotional states. It is hardly safe to draw conclusions from the emotions of 
animals, largely because we have no definite means of understanding what they feel. In fact, 
we are able to study nothing but the expression of their emotions. In the experimental animal 
especially, changes are set up which are at least in part totally unknown to us. Indeed the very 


word “psuedoaffective” emphasizes the fact that possibly we are dealing with something only 
resembling emotions. 











CONCERNING HAMLET AND ORESTES' 
BY JOHN T. MACCURDY, M. D. 


LTHOUGH it is only in recent years that the problem 
has been scientifically studied, psychiatrists for genera- 
tions have recognized that there is a tendency for 
similar ideas to present themselves in the delusions of 

the insane. In fact, this relative uniformity is one of the 
phenomena which aid in classifying psychoses and bring some 
order into our conceptions of what would otherwise be a lawless 
confusion. A more startling discovery is now a commonplace 
with students of mythology and folk lore: primitive rituals, 
savage traditions, modern superstitions, all concern them- 
selves with themes so much alike as to be almost identical 
even in detail; a uniformity independent of geographic or 
temporal contact. Finally, to correlate these facts, appears the 
modern doctrine of the unconscious, which asserts that these 
imaginings are part of all of us, savage or civilized, sane or 
insane, and that “‘autistic’’ thought can run in certain channels 
only. How far this dogma may be scientifically grounded in 
fact is a problem whose solution demands extensive research. 
This much, at least, is certain: it is a question in which psychiatry 
is vitally interested, for refinement in diagnosis is bound to rest 
more and more on the content of the productions of the insane. 

In drawing a parallel between the sagas of Hamlet and 
Orestes, Murray has done nothing new. Rank’ pointed this 
out two years before. For psychiatrists the interest of his work 
lies in his treatment of the subject and in its being done inde- 
pendently®. Particularly noteworthy is the prominence he 
gives to the madness of these traditional heroes. 

He says that his problem “ . . . concerns the inter- 
action of two elements in Literature, and especially in Drama, 
which is a very primitive and instinctive kind of literature: | 
mean the two elements of tradition and invention, or the un- 
conscious aad the conscious.”” Obviously Murray is regarding 
the question from a frankly psychological standpoint, and so, 
naturally, he proceeds to prove that the essentials of Shakes- 
peare’s Hamlet were present in English literature before the 

'Hamlet and Orestes: A Study of Traditional Types, by Gilbert Murray. The Annual 
Shakespeare Lecture (1914) of the British Academy, published by the Oxford University Press, 


American Branch, New York. 
“Das Ingest-Motiv in Dichtung u. Saga, Vienna, 1912. 


® Personal communication. 
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dramatist’s time, and had been Scandinavian tradition for 
centuries. Orestes was, of course, a fabulous hero, even in 
Homer’s time, whose tale was wrought into various tragedies 
by the Greek dramatists, just as Shakespeare used the Hamlet 
saga as the ground work for his play. There are, therefore, two 
phenomena to be correlated: the similarity of the basic myths 
there being no contact between the early Greeks and the 
primitive Northmen) and the similarity of the details in the 
Greek and English tragedies. 

The essential identity of the two heroes is next outlined. 
\s to the general situation: “In all the versions, both Northern 
and Greek, the hero is the son of a King who has been murdered 
and sueceeded on the throne by a younger kinsman "Ey 
The dead King’s wife has married his murderer. The hero, 
driven by supernatural commands, undertakes and carries 
through the duty of vengeance.” There is always a shyness 
about killing the mother as part of this vengeance. “In all the 
versions the hero is in some way under the shadow of madness. 
This is immensely important, indeed essential, in his whole 
dramatic character.” 

We are particularly interested in this phase, so it may be 
well to quote the salient features of this psychosis. “His 


language is strange and broken . . . he is a _ haunted 
man, ' . he sees visions which others cannot , 
he indulges free ly in soliloquies, re he is subject to 


paralyzing doubts and hesitations, alternating with hot fits.” 
In the Hamlet of the sagas there is a pretence of being a “fool.” 
In this “fool” the symptoms are grossly represented, but can 
all be traced in the Orestes or Hamlet of the dramatists.—“* He 
is simply a Fool, a gross Jester, — with dirt and ashes, 
grinning and mowing and eating like a hog . . . ” He 
“laughs in pretended idiocy to see his brother hanged,’ 
“remained always in his mother’s home, utterly 
listless ; and unclean, flinging himself on the ground and bespatter- 
ing his person with foul dirt.” “Besides being dirty and talk- 
ing in riddles, the Fool was abusive and gross in his language 
[His] language is habitually outrageous, especially to 
women. This outrageousness of speech has clearly descended 
to Hamlet, in whom it seems to be definitely intended as a mor- 
bid trait. He is obsessed by revolting images. He does 


Like a whore unpack his heart in words 
And fall a-cursing like a very drab, 
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and he rages at himself because of it.” 


Seclusiveness and sex antagonism mark both the make-up 
and psychoses of these psychopathic heroes. Both Hamlet and 
Orestes are prone to be cynical about women. Orestes denies 
blood relationship with his mother. “Both heroes also tend—if 
I may use such an expression—to bully any woman they are left 
alone with. Amlodi in Saxo [an early Hamlet] mishandles his 
foster-sister and utters violent reproaches to the 
Queen .. . Hamlet bullies Ophelia cruelly and “speaks 
daggers”’ to the Queen. He never meets any other woman. 
Orestes is very surly to Iphigenia: draws his sword on Electra 
in one play, and takes her for a devil in another; holds his dagger 
at the throat of Hermione till she faints; denounces, threatens 
and kills Clytemnestra and tries to kill Helen. There are not 
many tragic heroes with such an extreme anti-feminist record.” 

Later in his paper Murray mentions that the Hamlets of the 
sagas slept in their mothers’ chambers. 

If these heroes were “‘seclusive”’ as far as women were con- 
cerned, this attitude did not extend to those of the same sex. 
Murray does not fail to note that both Hamlet and Orestes had 
warm men friends to whom they were devoted. 

These descriptions are those of laymen. How would a 
modern psychiatrist describe this accumulation of symptoms? 
In the first place, there is the make-up. The hero is definitely 
seclusive, keeps at home, sleeping in his mother’s chamber and 
makes no friends with the opposite sex. More than that, he is 
actively antagonistic to women, but has one strong male friend. 
The factor which seems to precipitate the more active psychotic 
features of the disease is a family tragedy—the death of the 
patient’s father. In the psychosis the symptoms are as follows: 
he hallucinates, often with a grossly sexual content, and has ideas 
of reference, is “scattered” in his speech, has inappropriate 
affect, sits by himself and talks to himself, shows queer behavior 
with sudden, unexplainable assaultiveness; finally, he is filthy in 
his habits. 

No one could miss the diagnosis of dementia praecox when 
the symptoms are outlined in these terms, and, even as given by 
Murray, the clinical picture is more plainly presented than in 
many anamneses. We find every symptom necessary to a 
diagnosis, and, what is more remarkable, none that do not fit 
the diagnosis. 

Further similarities between the two heroes appear in both 
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being away from home when the initial murder occurs, in both 
having escapes from death at sea and in both being “a good deal 
connected with the dead and graves and ghosts and funerals.” 
These are characteristics to which we shall return later.) 

The other characters in the plays are also parallelled by 
Shakespeare and the Greek dramatists. The father in each 
case is “idealized and made magnificent.”’ With many charac- 
teristics in common one can say that he is (to the hero, at least,) 
a superman. Common to the two situations is the father’s 
burial without religious rites, and that his spirit returns or is 
summoned by the survivors. [This might be compared to the 
importance of a parent in the psychosis, who is equally imminent 
whether actually living or dead.| 

The mother in the Hamlet stories is a curious woman who 
loves her husband, is vaguely implicat d in his murder, marries 
the murderer and yet is sympathetic to her first husband’s 
avenger. The identity of the characters in the two myths ends at 
this point, but Murray elaborates a parallel by introducing a 
cycle of usurpation plots, of which Orestes is an offshoot, where 
the mother has more of these characteristics. In one of these 
the riddle is told—Oedipus marries his mother when the father 
is slain. 

“T feel as I look at these two tragedies that there must be 
a connection somewhere . . . There is none between the 
dramas, nor even directly between the sagas; but can there be 
some original connection between the myths, or the primitive 
religious rituals, on which the dramas are ultimately based? 
And can it be that the ultimate similarities between Euripides 
and Shakespeare are simply due to the natural working out, by 
playwrights of special genius, of the dramatic possibilities latent 
in that original seed?” 

This “original seed” he finds in the early Greek or pre- 
Greek legends of Ouranos, who was cast out by his son Kronos, 
the latter being helped by his father’s wife Gaia, and of Kronos 
being in turn ejected by Zeus with the aid of his Queen mother 
Rhea. The same fate was predicted for Zeus if he married 
Thetis, which he discreetly refrained from doing. “In the 
above cases the new usurper is represented as the son of the old 
King and Queen. Consequently the Queen-mother, though she 
helps him, does not marry him, as she does when he is merely 
a younger kinsman. But there is one great saga in which the 
marriage of mother and son has remained, quite unsoftened and 
unexpurgated. In Thebes, King Laius and his wife Jocosta 
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knew that their son would slay and dethrone his father. Laius 
orders the son’s death, but he is saved by the Queen-mother, 
and, after slaying and dethroning his father, marries her. She 
is afterwards slain or dethroned with him, as Clytemnestra is 
with Aegisthus, and Gertrude with Claudius.” 

Murray has no hesitancy in allying these usurpation myths 
with “the ritual story of what we may call the Golden Bough 
Kings,” a story that lies at the root of many religions. These 
divinities, as Frazer has shown, are personifications of the 
seasons. A Greek scholar, Hermann Usener, identified Orestes 
as a Winter God some years ago. Murray then adduces evidence 
to show that Hamlet and his precursors were heroes in a mytholo- 
gy with similar ritual ideas. The wife-mother is no other than 
Mother Earth, who marries Spring, is fruitful in Summer, 
only to be carried off by the Interloper Winter—the God 
Death. Having r ached this conclusion, he discovers that a 
number of Norse mythologists had already identified Hamlet 
with Winter and his story with “the world-wide ritual battle 
of Summer and Winter.”’ Murray smooths over the horror of 
the incest motif running through these myths by saying it is 
only natural for Mother Earth to remarry. 

In his conclusions, he says there seems to be“. 2 
great unconscious solidarity and continuity, lasting from age 
to age, among all the Children of the Poets, both the Makers and 
the Callers-forth, both the artists and the audiences. In artistic 
creation, as in all the rest of life, the traditional element is far 
larger, the purely inventive element far smaller, than the un- 
sophisticated man supposes.” Second, he claims that in spite 
of an almost infinite variety of settings, a basic theme shows an 
extraordinary durability when kept alive by tradition. Thesé 
themes stir “certain very deep-rooted human instincts.” It is 
for this reason, he thinks, that any creative work with such 
motif awakens a kind of recognition even in us—” . 
there is something which tells us we have known them always.’ 
Finally, he touches on one aspect of the problem which is ol 
intense interest to psychiatrists, viz., the relation which the 
settings of the original theme have to re ality. In each age the 
story told is acce ptable to the hearer as “The Sort of Thing that 
Might Happen.” [This recalls the fact that where the sense 
of reality is lost, we have, in some psychoses, delusions that are 
almost identical with beliefs accepted in bygone generations.| 
The essence of literary art he finds toliein“ . . . the power 
of preserving due proportion between these opposite elements— 
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the expression of boundless niteiitnibis emotion and the subtle and 
delicate representation of life.”’ 

If we accept this last formulation, we can see why artistic 
creation is so often allied to abnormality; let the primitive 
emotion gain the upper hand, let the fee ‘ling for re ality once re- 
lax, and we have, not genius, but insanity. 

It would be wrong, however, to glean only this wide general- 
ization from Murray’s essay, and one cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to comment further. As has been mentioned, the occur- 
rence of the “Oedipus complex” in both Hamlet and Orestes has 
been studied before. Murray introduces two new ideas: that 
Death is a prominent feature in both tragedies: and that both 
hark back to the ritual battle of Summer and Winter. Whether 
the latter is the original basis of the Oedipus myth, or whether 
incestuous longings are themselves primary, will probably re- 
main a subject for polemical discussion during many years. 
The ideas of death are certainly of more direct interest to the 
psychiatrist. 

Murray seems to be interested only in the death motif as 
associated with the hero. His conclusion is that he is Death 
himself, that he appears, a powerful avenger, after a symbolic 
death (supposed to be absent or dead by the other characte rs). 
The association of horrible power with the dead is common in 
crude ghost stories, and frequently appears in tales of mystery 
where the malignant agent turns out in the denouement to be 
one who has been considered dead. This approaches the idea of 
rebirth with new power which is met with not infrequently in 
the psychoses.(*) It is surprising that Murray fails to comment 
on the fact that the most dynamic character in both the Hamlet 
and Orestes dramas is the dead father. 

Death is a thought of no less influence in our unconscious 
than in our conscious lives, though it is more often welcomed 
in the latter than in the former. One form of the unconscious 
idea is of great importance both to criminology and psychiatry: 
it precipitates many double tragedies—murder and suicide—and 
is often present in connection with stupors.° This is the un- 
conscious fantasy of “dying together,” of leaving the difficulties 
of this world for an eternal union in the carefree beyond. In 


‘In Vol. VIII, No. 6, of the Journal of Abnormal Psychology,the reviewer published an example 
of this. The patient announced to his friends that he was Rip Van Winkle come back to life, 
whereupon he developed a manic-like state in which he gave utterance to delusions of great and 
picturesque power. 


°For material as to the stupor reactions, the reader is referred to a study to be published 
shortly by Dr. August Hoch and Dr. George E. Kirby. 
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real life the murdered victim is usually a mistress, sometimes a 
wife; in the psychosis it is the mother (or, with a woman, the 
father). A psychiatrist seeing Hamlet well given cannot fail 
to be impressed with the air of solemn ecstasy pervading the 
last scene when Gertrude and then Hamlet die. He recalls, too, 
that Hamlet insists on getting into Ophelia’s grave. This mood 
of ecstasy is a frequent accompaniment of the idea of heavenly 
union when this occurs in the psychosis. 

But if we wish to find elaboration of this theme we must 
turn to Orestes. We read in Aeschylus that Electra and the 
chorus speak frequently of the life Orestes is to lead after killing 
his mother. The hero never does this; on the contrary he says: 
“And for that dishonouring she shall pay her punishment: by 
the will of the Gods, by the will of my hands: oh, let me but 
slay, and then perish!”’ He kills her and goes abruptly into a 
psychosis, the nature of which is well described. But the theme 
is not exhausted. After his recovery® he and his sister talk of 
dying together and being buried in one tomb; he compares their 
embrace to the farewell of husband and wife. He tries to kill 
Helen, who is snatched away by the Gods. Then he holds 
Hermione as a hostage with a dagger at her throat. Apollo 
appears and announces 


“Hermione, at whose throat is thy sword, 
Orestes, is thy destined bride.”’ 
to which he answers 


“Lo, from the sword Hermione I release, 
And pledge, when her father bestows, to wed,’” 


With such a love of death it is not unnatural he should 
cheerfully wed the woman he was about to kill. It is not 
uninteresting to note that “Hermione” was the surname of 
Persephone in Syracuse,—Persephone, the Greek prototype of 
the divinity of Summer, who is carried off to live during the 
Winter in the underworld. Orestes then is Hermione’s Pluto. 

Now what of his psychosis? There is considerable des- 
cription given and this is unequivocally that of a stupor! 


Electra.— 
Sleepless I sit beside a wretched corpse: 
For, but for faintest breath, a corpse he is. 
*Euripides’ Orestes, lines 1037-1055. 
"Translation of A. S. Way, as are the following quotations. 
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Helen.— 
How long hath he so lain upon his couch? 
Electra.— 
Ever since he spilt the blood of her that bare him [Six days.] 


Electra.— 
So long is it since he hath stilled him in sleep to lie. 
Chorus.— 
How is it with him? 
Electra. 
Yet doth he breathe, but his moans wax weak. 

(In the lines following this, Eectra expresses a fear that the 
“wild outery” of the Cuorus will wake her brother. He stirs 
slightly, but the CuHorvus repeatedly points out to her that he con- 
tinues to sleep.) 

Electra.— 
. .«  vouchsafe the grace 
Of the peace of sleep to his resting place. 
Chorus. 
Tell, what end waiteth his misery? 
Electra.— 
Even to die,—what else should be? 
For he knoweth not even craving for food. 
Chorus. 
Look, maid Electra, who art at his side, 
Lest this thy brother unawares have died. 
So utter-nerveless, stirless, likes me not. 


At this point when he is thought to have, perhaps, died, 
Orestes awakes, grateful for his sleep, but disoriented and 
amnesic.— 


. « Whence came I hitherward?—how found this place? 
For I forget: past thoughts are blotted out. 


The stupor was apparently “interrupted”’ for in one passage 
Electra says: 


And to this day, the sixth since cleansing fire 
Enwrapped the murdered form, his mother’s corse, 
Morsel of food his lips have not received, 
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Nor hath he bathed his flesh; but in his cloak 

Now palled, when he from torment respite hath, 
With brain unclouded weeps, now from his couch 
Frenzied with wild feet bounds like steed unyoked. 


Even when he is free from the stupor, death clings to him. 

He leaves his bed and meets Menalaus— 
Menalaus—Gods! What see 1? What ghost do I behold? 
Orestes.- 

A ghost indeed—through woes a death-in-life! 
Menalaus.— 

How wild thy matted locks are, hapless one! 
Orestes.— 

Stern fact, not outward seeming, tortures me! 
Menalaus.- 

Fearfully glarest thou with stony eyes! 
Orestes.— 

My life is gone: my name alone is left. 


Except for its literary trappings one might expect to meet 
this description and these data in a contemporary history of a 
well observed case. Similarly, as we have observed, Murray 
paints a composite picture of the make-up and insanity of the 
individual who has incest ideas, and this picture we can recognize 
as that of dementia praecox with any other psychosis pretty 
definitely excluded. Here, then, is a curious phenomenon: a 
thousand years and more before the appearance of psychiatric 
classifications, minstrels and dramatists ally clinical pictures 
and mental content with an accuracy which it is only now our 
ambition to achieve scientifically. Two explanations are con- 
ceivable. First, that the poet has seen such psychoses and noted 
the content which he faithfully represents. This hypothesis 
can probably be eliminated at once, for, as Murray remarks: 
“  . . . to observe exactly, and to remember and report 
ex xactly, is one of the very latest and rarest of human accom- 
plishments. . . . Early man was at the time too excited to 
observe, and afterwards too indifferent to record, and always 
too much beset by fixed forms of thought ever to take in concrete 
facts exactly. 

The second explanation is startling but, apparently, the only 
possible one. It is that there is some basic, unconscious con- 
nection between ideas of a given type and the insanity that 
accompanies such ideas. The evidence of this correlation goes 


- 
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farther than the coincidence of given ideas with the more or less 
stereotyped psychotic reactions. ‘The author whose inspiration 
comes from a source beyond his ken, groups the symptoms of 
dementia praecox about the hero whose career is dominated by 
incestuous tendencies, or paints a stupor when he longs to die 
with the one whom he loves most deeply. Can we escape the 
conclusion that the dementia praecox or stupor reaction lies 
latent in the normal man and is bound to the incest or death 
idea? Can these ideas come to consciousness as dramatic in- 
ventions without the setting of the appropriate psychoses any 
more than these thoughts can appear as delusions divorced from 
dementia praecox or stupor? It may be objected that we fre- 
quently make a diagnosis of dementia praecox without recording 
an obviously “Oedipus” content. True, but we are here dis- 
cussing broad tendencies and we now know pretty definitely 
that the severity of this disease is roughly parallelled by the 
baldness with which the forbidden theme appears in the patient’s 
productions. 

Psychology has not advanced to a point where it can ex- 
plain such correlations with any finality, but an attempt may 
be made to rationalize them. ‘To begin with the simpler—the 
stupor—problem. The patient who fancies himself dead may 
dramatize that thought and so produce the symptoms of stupor— 
a rather hysterical mechanism. It is not hard to imagine the 
author representing such behavior in the hero. On the other 
hand, the death idea and the death behavior, so to speak, may 
both be the product of the same desire, namely, to escape from 
the torments or task of continued existence. In this case the 
desire to be done with it all appears as the delusion of death, and 
at the same time all interest is withdrawn from the environment, 
normal stimuli cease to cause a response and a condition results 
which looks like death. Cheap people faint and cheap authors 
tell of fainting, to avoid some simple, immediate situation. 
The genius realizes that conscious contacts with a world full of 
irritation cannot be maintained and breaks those contacts. 
He represents his hero as failing to respond to any common 
stimulus, and depicts a stupor. 

The situation with the dementia praecox patient or hero 
may be similarly explained. Incest ideas have become through 
the ages and for obvious biological reasons most abhorrent to 
consciousness and therefore highly abnormal. The normal 
individual is in rapport with real ‘surroundings and his emo- 
tional reactions are more or less stereotyped in response to the 
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environment. This constitutes his normality. If, however, 
thoughts are intruded on his conscious mind that are foreign to 
his experience they must be unreal—hallucinations or delusions. 
In proportion to the extent with which his attention is engrossed 
by these new ideas is his interest estranged from reality and 
false values are created. In this way two symptoms arise: the 
inappropriate affect and scattering of thought. Words lose 
their common, and take on symbolic meanings, thus producing 
incomprehensible speech. Similarly, the emotional reaction 
is appropriate to the symbolic and not to the normal significance 
of words or ideas. 

It is not hard to believe that the dramatist may feel that 
the hero who is dominated by wishes absolutely foreign to nor- 
mal ambitions, must be queer, that he must react to unreal 
voices or sights, find strange meanings in ordinary words and 
behave in an anomalous way to common stimuli. This is 
dementia praecox. As an example of how others than the 
author feel this correlation to be present, it may be noted that 
every good actress portrays Ophelia with dissociated affect when 
she becomes mad and talks in a strain previously unknown to 
her personality. It is this that makes Ophelia’s insanity so 
terribly obvious. 

If this hypothesis I have sketched be justified, it will entail 
an extension in meaning of what we term “psychogenesis.”’ 
We can no longer merely assume that the symptoms of a given 
patient have a psychological history and that many patients 
tend to react in the same way to the same ideas. We must 
rather think of these ideas lying latent in all of us and there 
being associated with these ideas a tendency to behave in a 
manner as appropriate to these thoughts as normal behavior is 
appropriate to normal thoughts. 

But is there anything new in this? Or have I, perhaps, 
only formulated something which has long been tacitly recog- 
nized? The latter, I fancy, is the case. We know that when 
the psychiatrist cannot give his reason, but still makes a diag- 
nosis of dementia praecox, it is because of the “‘queerness”’ of 
the ideas or behavior presented. Even the layman feels the 
dementia praecox patient to have a different outlook from that 
of the manic-depressive case. Pathological exaggerations of 
mood are so akin to normal emotions and show such gentle 
transitions that they give even to the untrained observer an 
impression of being temporary. Queer ideas or queer behavior, 
however, at once suggest a permanent loss of mental balance. 





ANAL-EROTIC CHARACTER TRAITS 


BY ERNEST JONES, M. D. 
(LONDON) 


ERHAPS the most astonishing of Freud’s findings— 

and certainly the one that has evoked the liveliest in- 

credulity, repugnance, and opposition—was his dis- 

covery that certain traits of character may become 
profoundly modified as the result of sexual excitations experi- 
enced by the infant in the region of the anal canal. I imagine 
that every one on first hearing this statement finds it almost 
inconceivably grotesque, a fact which well illustrates the remote- 
ness of the unconscious from the conscious mind, for of the 
truth of the statement itself no one who has undertaken any 
serious psycho-analytical study can have any doubt. 

There are, however, two biological considerations, relating 
respectively to the ontogenetic and phylogenetic antiquity of the 
physiological process concerned, that should render the state- 
ment made above a little less unthinkable, if not actually 
plausible. One is that the act of defaecation constitutes one 
of the two greatest personal interests of the infant during the 
first year of life, a fact which should carry due weight to any 
student of genetic psychology, for the basis of that science is 
the principle that all later tendencies and interests are derived 
from earlier ones, either directly or indirectly; with this may be 
correlated the circumstance that the alimentary function in 
general is the most constant preoccupation of all animals other 
than man. ‘The other is that many of the sexual processes and 
organs have been derived from the excretory ones, in both the 
individual and the race, and are very largely modelled on them; 
in the lower animals, for instance,—and, indeed, partly so even 
in man—common ducts are used for both. That the primordial 
function of excretion, and the fundamental association between 
it and sexuality, should result in far-reaching effects on mental 
development should not, therefore, be altogether surprising. 

The subject should logically be prefaced by a discus- 
sion of the facts of anal erotism itself, and even the question 
of infantile sexuality in general, but so many discussions and 
illustrations of this are now to be found in the literature that I 
can deal with the matter here very briefly. The salient features, 
as elucidated by psycho-analysis, are: The mucous membrane 
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lining the anus and anal canal possesses the capacity of giving 
rise, on excitation, to sexual sensations, just as does that lining 
the entrance to the alimentary tract. The sensations vary in 
intensity with the strength of the stimulus, a fact frequently 
exploited by infants, who will at times obstinately postpone the 
act of defaecation so as to heighten the pleasurable sensation 
when it occurs, thus forming a habit which may lead to chronic 
constipation in later life. The pleasure experienced in this way 
is one which as a rule becomes repressed in very early life, so 
completely that perhaps most adults are no longer capable of 
obtaining any pleasure from stimulation in this region, though 
there are a great many with whom this capacity is still retained. 
The psychical energy accompanying the wishes and sensations 
relating to the region is almost altogether deflected into other 
directions, leading to the sublimations and reaction-formations 
which are the subject-matter of this paper. I do not propose 
here to touch further on the varieties of anal-erotic activities or 
on their importance in regard to education, to psychoneurotic 
symptomatology, and to the study of perversions, each of which 
topics would occupy a considerable chapter in itself. 

In the article in which Freud' originally communicated his 
conclusions, he confined himself to pointing out the three char- 
acter traits that are most typically related to highly developed 
anal erotism—namely, orderliness, parsimony, and self-willedness 
or obstinacy. These constitute the cardinal triad of anal-erotic 
character traits, though a number of other attributes have also 
been described by Sadger and the present writer. As no syste- 
matic account of them has hitherto been given, an attempt will 
here be made to classify them and to point out their inter-rela- 
tionship. As might have been anticipated, some of them are 
of a positive nature—that is, they are sublimations which 
represent simply a deflection from the original aim; while others 
are of a negative nature—that is, they constitute reaction- 
formations erected as barriers against the repressed tendencies. 

Bliiher? would distinguish between “defaecation erotism,” 
or erotism in connection with the act of defaecation, and “anal 
erotism,”’ or erotism in connection with any other activities 
e. g. masturbation, paederastia—relating to the anal region; he 
holds that the former is invariably auto-erotic, a statement not 
in accord with the facts of perversion. I would suggest, on the 


‘Freud, “Charakter und Analerotik,” Psychiatrisch-Neurologische Wochenschrift, 1903: 
Reprinted in his “Sammlung kleiner Schriften zur Neurosenlehre,” Zweite Folge, 1909, Cap. IV. 
*Hans Bliiher, “Studien tiber den perversen Charakter,” Zentralblatt fiir Psychoanalyse, 


Jahrg. IV, S. 13. 
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other hand, that, as all allo-erotic manifestations in connection 
with this region must ultimately be derived from erotism relating 
to the act of defaecation, there is no reason for introducing a 
separate term, though a useful distinction may be drawn be- 
tween the different aspects of the originally auto-erotic anal 
erotism. One can separate, namely, the interest (and the 
character traits resulting therefrom) taken in the act itself of 
defaecation from that taken in the product of this act. This 
separation of character traits cannot be made quite sharply, it 
is true, for with some of them both of the interests in question 
play a part. Of Freud’s triad, for example, the self-willedness is 
doubtless related to the first of the two interests mentioned, 
and the orderliness to the second, but the parsimony seems to be 
almost equally determined by both. And when one studies 
more closely still the relationships of the traits, the same com- 
plexity is to be found; the orderliness, for instance, passes over 
into pedantic persistence in the performance of duties, which is 
related rather to the first class of interest. Nevertheless, a 
certain gain in clearness is perhaps achieved by keeping distinct, 
‘so far as is possible, these two aspects of anal erotism. 

Taking first the attitude of the infant towards the act itself, 
and the later influences of this on character formation, we find 
that there are two typical features constantly noted, though, of 
course, to a very varying extent in different cases. The one is 
the endeavour of the infant to get as much pleasure as possible 
out of the performance, the other is his effort to retain his in- 
dividual control of it in opposition to the educative aims forced 
on him by the environment. 

The first of these endeavours he carries through by post- 
poning the act as long as he can—children have been known even 
to go to the length of squatting down and supporting the anal 
orifice with the heel so as to keep back the stool to the last 
possible moment—and then performing it with intense concen- 
tration, during which he greatly resents any disturbing influence 
from without. Sadger' has pointed out how this attitude may 
be mirrored in later character tendencies. Such people are very 
given to procrastination; they delay and postpone what they 
may have to do until the eleventh or even the twelfth hour. 
Then they plunge into the work with a desperate and often 
almost a ferocious energy which nothing is allowed to thwart, 
any interference being keenly resented. Undue sensitiveness 
to interference is very characteristic of this type, especially when 

'Sadger. ‘“‘Analerotik und Analcharakter,”’ Die Heilkunde, 1910. 
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combined with marked concentration out of proportion to the 
importance of the occupation. <A kindred trait is intense per- 
sistence on an undertaking once engaged on, from which they 
allow nothing to divert them—even though considerations 
arising later may put the desirability or the value of the under- 
taking in a totally different perspective. Such people are often 
notorious bores. They are equally hard to move to a given 
course of action as to bring them from it once they have started 
on it. They are typically slow-minded and heavy in thought: 
once they have got on to a topic there is no breaking it off until 
they have gone up hill and down dale in saying all they want to 
about it, and in the meantime no one else is allowed to interrupt 
or get a word in on the matter; if they try to do so they are simply 
ignored or else their interruption greatly resented. On the other 
hand, these attributes are often very valuable, for the thorough- 
ness and dogged persistence with which tasks are carried 
through has its rewards in the quality of the results. Such 
people often show an extra-ordinary capacity for forcing their 
way through difficulties, and, through their persistence, get 
things done in despite of apparently insuperable obstacles. The 
trait of persistence is often related to pedantry and obstinacy, 
being half-way between the two. A typical kind of behaviour 
when such a person is faced with the question of a possible under- 
taking—for instance, the preparations for a dinner-party, the 
writing of an article,—is as follows: First there is a period of 
silent brooding, during which the plan is being slowly, and often 
only half-consciously, elaborated. At this time not only are 
they not to be hurried, which would only result in a flustered 
annoyance, but they keep postponing the preliminary steps as 
long as is at all possible, until the other participants despair of 
the performance being ever acconplished, at least in time. Then 
follows a spell of feverish and concentrated activity, when all 
interference is resented and nothing is allowed to prevent the 
programme laid down being carried through to the bitter end in 
all its details. The self-willed independence that is implicit 
throughout this description comes to expression in another 
interesting character trait—namely, the conviction that no one 
else can do the thing in question as well as the subject himself 
and that no one else can be relied upon to do it properly. As 
a result such a person cannot depute work, for he has no faith 
in its being done adequately unless he attends personally to every 
detail. Such people are therefore very hard to get on with as 
colleagues, for, although on occasion they will get through 
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absolutely enormous masses of work (Napoleon), they are sub- 
ject to inhibitions during which nothing goes forward, since they 
refuse to allocate any of the work, however urgent it may be, to a 
deputy or assistant. There are many historical examples— 
Napoleon is again one—of persons of this type organising an 
elaborate system which functions marvellously well while its 
author, with tireless energy, attends in pe son to every detail, 
but which runs the risk of collapse as soon as the master hand is 
inactive, for, having assumed it all himself he has given no one 
else the chance of being trained in responsibility. One notes the 
relation of the trait last discussed to narcissism and exalted 
belief in personal perfection, an association we shall have to 
comment on again in considering other aspects of the anal-erotic 
character. . 

It is astounding how many tasks and performances can 
symbolise in the unconscious the act of defaecation and thus 
have the mental attitude towards them influenced by the anal- 
erotic character traits when these are present. Three classes of 
actions are particularly prone to become affected in this way. 
First, tasks where there is a special sense of duty or of “ought- 
ness” attached, therefore especially moral tasks. Much of the 
pathologically intolerant insistence on the absolute necessity 
of doing certain things in exactly the right way is derived from 
this source. The person has an overwhelming sense of “‘must- 
ness’’ which brooks of no argument and renders him quite incap- 
able of taking any sort of detached or objective view of the 
matter; there is only one side to the question and it is not open 
to any discussion at all. Secondly, tasks that are intrinsically 
disagreeable or tedious, towards which, therefore, there is al- 
ready some counter-will. This class often coalesces with the 
former one, when the moral duty is of an unpleasant or distaste- 
ful nature. A typical sub-group is the kind of task that Ameri- 
cans aptly term “chores,” boring routine duties like tidying 
drawers, cleaning out a cupboard, filling in a diary, or writing 
up a daily report. This passes over into the third class, in which 
the task concerns objects that are unconscious symbols for 
excretory products. Some of these will be enumerated later, 
but a few may be mentioned here: any form of dust or dirt, any- 
thing to do with paper, any kind of waste product, money. 
With all these groups we may note the alternation of inhibitory 
procrastination and feverish concentration described above. 
For example, a housewife afflicted with a marked anal complex 
will keep postponing the doing of a necessary duty as the 
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cleaning out and tidying a lumber room until finally she is 
seized with a passionate energy for the task, to which everything 
else is subordinated with no discrimination as to relative im- 
portance or expediency; similarly with the getting up to date 
with one’s accounts or one’s notes, with the arranging of dis- 
orderly material, and so on. The most perfect example of all, 
and one quite pathognomonic of a marked anal complex, con- 
cerns the act of writing letters. There are few people who do 
not at times find it a nuisance to bring their correspondence up 
to date, but the type under discussion may show the completest 
possible inhibition at the thought of so doing, and most of all 
when they have the strongest desire to write a given letter. 
When they finally succeed in bringing themselves to the task, 
they perform it with a wonderful thoroughness, giving up to it 
their whole energy and interest, so that they astonish the long- 
neglected relatives by producing an excellently written and 
detailed budget; they despatch epistles rather than write letters 
in the ordinary sense. 

With all these activities the desire for perfection is visible. 
Nothing can be done “by halves.*’ When an anxious relative 
begs for news, if only a line on a postcard, the person finds it 
quite as impossible to grant the request as to write an ordinary 
letter: he can write only after he has accumulated enough 
energy to produce a really satisfactory work of art; nothing less 
will suffice. The same tendency to perfection may further be 
displayed in the calligraphy of the letter, which is also related to 
the trait of neatness that will be considered later; such people of- 
ten evince remarkable care in the fineness and beauty of their 
handwriting. The lady afflicted with what the Germans call a 
Hausfraupsychose will often find it difficult to attend regularly to 
the routine tasks of house work, and may neglect and postpone 
them until the unconsciously accumulated energy bursts forth 
in an orgy of cleaning activity. These outbursts of activity are 
commonly followed by a marked sense of relief and self-satisfac- 
tion, to which succeeds another fallow period of apparent 
inactivity. 

It is further to be noted that with different members of the 
type there is a considerable variation in the relative prominence 
of the two phases of the process. With some, namely, the 
expressive phase of thoroughness, insistence, persistence, and 
general energy is the dominant one, whereas with others, it is 

'Sadger, loc. cit., points out that women are especially apt to display these outbursts perio* 
dically at times of suppressed sexual excitement, e. g. in relation to menstruation. 
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the inhibitory phase of inactivity, brooding, delay, and post- 
ponement, which may even extend into temporary or permanent 
paralysis of various activities—such as complete inability ever 
to write any letters. 

We have discussed so far the consequences of one feature of 
the infant’s attitude towards the act of defaecation—namely, its 
endeavour to get as much pleasure as possible out of the per- 
formance of it; we have now to consider the second, correlated 
feature—the endeavour to retain his individual control of the 
process. Like the previously mentioned feature, this also has 
two aspects—the opposition displayed against any attempt 
from without to dictate conduct, and the resentment shown 
against any attempt to thwart conduct has been decided on. 
These reactions constitute the character trait of Freud’s triad 
which he calls Exgensinn (self-willedness, obstinacy), and which 
may attain a chronic attitude of defiance. The person objects 
equally to being made to do what he doesn’t want to and to 
being prevented from doing what he does want to. In other 
words, there is an inordinate, and often extreme, sensitiveness 
as to interference. Such people take advice badly, resent any 
pressure being put on them, stand on their rights and on their 
dignity, rebel against any authority, and insist on going their 
own way; they are never to be driven and can only be 
led. As children they are extremely disobedient, there 
being, indeed, a constant association between defiant disobedi- 
ence and unmastered anal erotism. Later a reaction-form- 
ation against this may develop, leading to unusual docility, 
but it can generally be observed that the docility is only partial 
and conditional—that is to say, they are docile only in certain 
circumstances, when they like and not otherwise, control of the 
situation thus being ultimately retained by the individual. 

A curious sub-group of these character traits depends partly 
on the attitude described above and partly on the appreciation 
of value, about which more will be said presently, that the infant 
sets on his excretory product, in sharp contrast with that of the 
adult. Many infants feel it as an injustice that what they have 
so interestedly produced should at once be taken away from 
them, and this goes to strengthen the resentment against the 
general interference on the subject, resulting in an intense 
feeling against any form of injustice. Such people in later life 
are very sensitive on the matter of exact justice being done, 
even to a pedantic extent, and on all kinds of fair dealing.’ 

‘See Ernest Jones, “‘Einige Fille von Zwangsneurose,”” Jahrbuch der Psychoanalyse, Bd. IV., 


5. 586. 
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They get particularly agitated at the idea of something being 
taken from them against their will, and especially if this is some- 
thing that symbolises faeces in the unconscious, as, for instance, 
money does; they cannot tolerate being cheated of the smallest 
amount. This complex often also serves to start a fear of cas- 
tration, 7. e. of some valued part of the body being taken away, 
though, of course, this has other sources as well. The concept 
of time is, because of the sense of value attaching to it, an un- 
conscious equivalent of excretory product, and the reaction just 
mentioned is also shown in regard to it; that is to say, people 
of this type are particularly sensitive to their time being taken 
up against their will, and they insist in every way on being 
master of their own time. 

When, now, these hated intrusions and interferences never- 
theless take place, the subject’s reaction to them is one of re- 
sentment, increasing on occasion to anger or even outbursts of 
extreme rage. Brill’ and Federn® have commented on the rela- 
tion between anal-erotic sensations and the earliest impulses of 
sadism, and I have elsewhere’ pointed out the importance played 
in the genesis of hatred by the early educative interference with 
anal-erotic activities. My communication referred especially 
to the pathology of the obsessional neurosis; in a subsequent 
paper Freud* confirmed the conclusions there reached, and also 
pointed out that the combination of sadism and anal-erotism, 
a high development of which is characteristic of the obsessional 
neurosis, constitutes a stage in the development of the normal 
child, one of the stages to which he gives the name “ pregenital.” 
Andreas-Salome® also has dealt at length with the importance 
for later sadism of the conflict between the infant and his en- 
vironment over the matter of defaecatory functioning. Where 
this has been very pronounced it may lead to a permanent 
character trait of irritability, which will manifest itself either as 
a tendency to angry outbursts or to sullen fractiousness according 
to the degree of repression and other factors (cowardice, etc). 
It is interesting that Berkeley-Hill® should in this connection refer 

‘Brill, Psychanalysis, Second Edition, 1914, Ch. XIII, “Anal Eroticism and Character.” 


*Federn, “ Beitriige zur Analyse des Sadismus und Masochismus,”’ Internat. Zeitschr. f. arz/l 
Psychoanalyse, Jahrg 1, S. 42. 

®*Chapter XXXI of my “Papers on Psycho-Analysis,”’ Second Edition, 1918 

*Freud, “Die Disposition zur Zeangsneurose,” Internat. Zeitschr. f. drztl. Psychoanalyse, 
Jahrg. I, S. 525. 

®Lou Andreas-Salomé, ““‘ Anal’’ und “Sexual,”’”’ Imago, Jahrg. IV, S. 249. 

®Owen Berkeley-Hill, “The Psychology of the Anus,” Indian Medical Gazette, August 1918, 
P. 301. 
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to a Tamil saying which runs “A man who has a short temper 
suffers from piles.”” Infantile anal erotism that has been inade- 
quately dealt with may be suspected in any one who is the victim 
of chronic irritability and bad temper, and perhaps the reason 
why this trait is so often seen in elderly persons of either sex is 
that in later life, when sexual vigour is waning, there is a ten- 
dency to regress towards a more infantile and less developed 
plane of sexuality; it is known that old people often show other 
anal-character traits to a greater extent than in earlier life, e. g. 
personal carelessness, parsimony, and so on.’ The reaction of 
annoyance and bad temper is especially apt to be brought out by 
intrusions on the part of the environment of just the sort des- 
cribed above —namely, either when the person is prevented 
from doing what he has set out to, or when he is made to do what 
he does not want to. Typical situations are: hindering the 
person from concentrating on a task which he has gradually 
forced himself to undertake, and from which he is now not to 
he deterred; compelling him to part with money or time against 
his will; pressing and urging him to undertake something at once 
when he wishes to brood over it, and so on. Finally, in con- 
nection with the tendency to anger and bad temper should be 
mentioned the vindictive desire for revenge when injured 
thwarted, which in many people of this type is developed to an 
extraordinary extent. 

It is not hard to see that many of the temperamental traits 
mentioned above are closely related to narcissistic self-love and 
over-estimation of self-importance, a fact which indicates the 
importance of the contribution made by anal erotism to infantile 
narcissism. I am referring here especially to self-willedness 
and all that goes with this, the insistence on pursuing one’s own 
path regardless of the influence brought to bear by other people, 
the resentment at external interference, the conviction that no 
one else can carry out a given undertaking as well as oneself, 
ete. Persons of the type under consideration are apt to have a 
strongly marked individuality, and study of them throws many 
difficulties in the way of accepting Trotter’s views as to the signi- 
ficance of a social or herd instinct. 

A character trait that I have not yet been able fully to 
analyse, but which is certainly related to the foregoing ones, has 
considerable importance for general happiness and efficiency. 


It consists of an inability to enjoy any pleasurable situation 

‘On the other hand, Von Hattingberg points out that some of the character traits, e. g. obs- 
tinacy, ms Ly show themselves in childhood only and disappear later; “‘ Analerotik, Angstlust und 
Eigensinn,” Internat. Zeitscher. f. dratl. Psychoanalyse, Jahrg Il, S. 244. 
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unless all the attendant circumstances are quite perfect. People 
who display this trait are extremely sensitive to any disturbing 
or disharmonious element in a situation, a satisfactory mood 
is readily impaired by slight influences, they are—to put it 
colloquially —easily “put out.” The attitude is often shown in 
sexual situations, though by no means only here; the striking of 
a slightly discordant note, the thought of an unimportant duty 
not attended to, the slightest physical discomfort, these and 
similar circumstances are sufficient to abolish potency for the 
time being. They cannot enjoy an operatic performance, a 
motor ride, a social function, unless they are exactly “in the 
mood,” and the right mood is only too fickle and erratic. The 
trait commonly goes with chronic irritability, and its anal- 
erotic origin is further to be suspected from its relation to the 
allied characteristic of being unable to settle down to any task 
until everything is arranged beforehand to the last detail; such a 
person cannot write a letter, for instance, until every article on 
the desk is arranged in exactly the right place, until the pen or 
pencil is precisely in order, and so on—an attitude which is 
certainly of anal-erotic origin. As may be imagined, such 
people are, as a rule, not only difficult to live with, but are rarely 
happy; they worry, they fidget, they take everything too serious- 
ly, and their life is a never-ending struggle to get things right, 
to arrange matters so that they may at last get some enjoyment 
in spite of all the difficulties in the way. In this connection it is 
noteworthy that paediatrists' have called attention to the fact 
that children who suffer much from intestinal disturbances in 
infancy usually grow up to be unhappy, irritable, and unduly 
serious, 7. e. into the type just indicated. 

Yet another character trait that is often strengthened by 
anal-erotic complexes is the desire for self-control, especially 
when this becomes a veritable passion. There are people who 
are never satisfied with their capacity for self-control and who 
ceaselessly experiment with themselves with the aim of in- 
creasing it. This may take either a physical or moral direction. 
To the former category belong the people who are always doing 
things like going without sugar in their tea, giving up smoking 
temporarily, putting their legs out of bed on a cold night, and 
indulging in all sorts of ascetic performances in order to reassure 
themselves of their power of self-control and to “show them- 
selves that they can do it.” In the moral sphere the effects 


'E. g. Cuerny, “Der Arzt als Erzieher des Kindes,”’ 1908. 
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are, of course, more disturbing still, and need not be enumerated 
here. Although there are naturally many other sources of these 
ascetic and self-martyring impulses, one not unimportant one, 
as I have analytically illustrated elsewhere’, is the lasting in- 
fluence of the infant’s ambition to achieve control of his sphine- 
ters, his first great lesson of the kind. 

Interest in the act of defaecation often leads to interest in 
the site of defaecation, 7. e. to the anal canal itself. Without 
voing into the possible effects of this on the sexual development, 
which are, of course, of considerable importance, I may just 
mention a few characterological consequences that I have noted 
in the course of psycho-analysis’. The most interesting one is 
the tendency to be occupied with the reverse side of various 
things and situations. This may manifest itself in many differ- 
ent ways, in marked curiosity about the opposite or back side of 
objects and places,—e. g. in the desire to live on the other side 
of a hill because it has its back turned to a given place—, in the 
proneness to make numerous mistakes as to right and left, east 
and west, to reverse words and letters in writing, and so on. 
\nother curious trait of the same origin is a great fascination 
for all underground passages, canals, tunnels, etc., and I have 
also known the same complex lead to an extreme interest in the 
idea of centrality; one of my patients was always restlessly 
searching to discover what was really the exact centre of any 
town he might be in, and developed many philosophical ideas as 
to what constituted the very “centre of life,” the “centre of the 
universe,” ete. 


We pass now to the second of the two categories put forward 
above—namely, the character traits derived from interest in 
the excretory product itself. Some of these traits relate purely 
to this aspect of the subject, but most of those to be next con- 
sidered relate partly to it and partly to the former theme of 
interest in the excretory act. They all represent either positive 
or negative reactions, 7. e. either sublimations or reaction-forma- 
tions respectively. To understand them it is essential to realise 
the primary attitude of the infant towards faecal material. 
There is every reason to think that, to begin with, this attitude 
is throughout positive, in contradistinction to the adult one. 
The infant regards his product as part of himself, and attaches 
‘Op. cit., Jahrbuch, S. 587. 
2Op. cit., Jahrbuch, S. 581-588. 
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to it a strong sense of value and of possession. He soon learns 
to invest the idea with a negative feeling-attitude of disgust as 
for something unclean. This comes about more slowly and less 
completely with some children than with others, depending on 
the degree of repression. It seems likely that some of this re- 
pression may be entirely endogenous, an inherited tendency. 
It is much more marked in the case of other people’s excreta than 
with their own, with liquid than with solid excreta, and with 
the sense of smell than with that of touch or sight. Before this 
reaction-formation develops, the infant’s natural tendency 
not always indulged in—is to keep and play with the material 
in question, the two typical forms of which are moulding and 
smearing’. In this stage the infant will produce and smear with 
excreta as a token of affection and pleasure, a demonstration 
usually misinterpreted by the recipient and not appreciated at 
its proper value. 

Before we go on to discuss the character traits derived from 
these attitudes, a little must be said about the unconscious 
symbols for faeces, on to which the corresponding feelings get 
transferred. The most natural one is food, this being the same 
substance in an earlier stage; many idiosyncrasies, both positive 
and negative, in regard to various articles of diet, e. g. sausages, 
spinach, rissoles, ete, are due to this unconscious association. 
Another obvious symbol is any dirty material, street-filth (in- 
cluding, of course, dung) soiled linen and other things, dust, coal, 
house or garden refuse, waste-paper, and, indeed, waste materia! 
of all description, for in the unconscious the ideas denoted by 
the words “waste” and “dirty” seem to be synonymous—the 
tertium comparationis doubtless being that of “refuse.”’ Either 
disgusting or waste matter related to the body is especially apt 
to become thus associated. The former one may be illustrated 
by the material of loathsome diseases, e. g. purulent and other 
secretions, and this is also the reason why a corpse is often .a 
symbol of faeces. Examples of the latter one are hair and nails, 
parts of the body that are apt to get dirty and which are periodi- 
cally cast off. Books and other printed matter are a curious 
symbol of faeces, presumably through the association with paper 
and the idea of pressing (smearing, imprinting). 

The two most remarkable, and perhaps most important, 
iaecal symbols are money and children, and, as they occasion 
profound surprise to every one who first hears of them, a little 
may be added by way of explanation. Concerning the money 

‘On the pleasure in smearing see Federn, op. cit., S. 41, and many passages in Stekel’s writings. 
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symbol Freud writes:' “Ueberall, wo die archaische Denkweise 


herrschend war oder geblieben ist, in den alten Kulturen, in 
Mythus, Marchen, Abergleuben, im unbewussten Denken, im 
Traume und in der Neurose ist das Geld in innigste Beziehungen 
zum Drecke gebracht. Es ist bekannt, dass das Geld, welches 
der Teufel seinen Buhlen schenkt, sich nach seinem Weggehen 
in Dreck verwandelt, und der Teufel ist doch gewiss nichts 
anderes als die Personifikation des verdringten unbewussten 
Trieblebens. Bekannt ist ferner der Aberglaube, der die Auffin- 
dung von Schatzen mit der Defiikation zusammenbringt, und 
jedermann vertraut ist die Figur des ‘Dukatenscheissers.’ 
Ja, schon in der altbabylonischen Lehre ist Geld der Kot der 
Holle.”’ (‘* Wherever the archaic mode of thought has prevailed 
or still prevails, in the older civilisations, in myths, fairy-tales, 
superstition, in unconscious thinking, in dreams, and in neuroses, 
money has been brought into the closest connection with filth. 
It is well known how the gold that the devil presented his ad- 
mirers changed into filth on his departure, and surely the devil 
is nothing other than the personification of the repressed un- 
conscious impulses. The superstition is also weil known that 
brings the discovery of treasure into association with defaeca- 
tion, and every one is familiar with the figure of the ‘gold-bug’ 
(literally ‘exereter of ducats’)” Indeed, even in the ancient 
Babylonian doctrine gold was regarded as the dung of hell”). 
Many linguistic expressions point to the same association. A 
popular German name for piles is “‘goldene Ader,” golden 
veins. We speak of a “‘dirty or filthy miser,” of a man “rolling” 
or “‘wallowing” in money, or of a man “stinking of money.’” 
On the Stock Exchange a man who is hard up is said to be con- 


e 


‘Freud, “Schriften,” op. cit., S. 136. 

*A fairy-tale equivalent is the goose with the golden eggs. For other mythological ex- 
amples of the association see Dattner, “Gold und Kot,” Internat. Zeitschr f. dratl. Psychoanalyse, 
Jahrg. I, S. 495. 

*From an endless number of literary examples of the association I will quote the following 
two: “I hate equality on a money basis. It is the equality of dirt." (D. H. Lawzence, “The 
Rainbow,” 1915, P. 431). 

“More solemn than the tedious pomp that waits 
On princes, when their rich retinue long 
Of horses led and grooms besmear'’d with gold.” 
(Milton, “Paradise Lost,” Book V.). 


The association is common enough in erotic art, especially in caricature (because of the 
connection between contempt and anal erotism). Two examples may be cited from Broadley’s 
“Napoleon ia Caricature,” 1911: One, by Fores, depicts Napoleon and George III as “Th» Rival 
Gardeners;” at the side is a wheelbarrow filled with coins and labelled ‘‘ Manure from Italy and 
Switzerland.” The other, entitled “The Blessings of Paper Money,” is by George Cruikshank; 
there is a figure of Napoleon withdrawing a large pan filled with gold coins from underneath John 
Bull, who is being dosed with paper money. 
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stipated, and similar expressions such as “currency,” “liquid 
money,” etc., doubtless come from the same source. In in- 
sanity, and, as Wulff' has pointed out, also in drunkenness, the 
association often comes openly to expression, the patient re- 
ferring to his excreta as wealth, money, or gold. In Browning’s 
poem “Gold Hair: A Story of Pornic,” the ideas of hair, decom- 
position, gold colour, money, and miserliness are brought into 
the closest association.” In Freud’s original article on the 
subject he proffered the opinion that the association is in part 
a contrast one—between the most valuable substance man pos- 
sesses and the least valuable—but it is now known that the 
connection is a more direct one—namely, that the sense of 
value attaching to money is a direct continuation of the sense 
of value that the infant attaches to its excretory product, one 
which in the adult consciousness is replaced by its opposite, 
though it still persists unaltered in the unconscious. In a very 
suggestive paper, Ferenczi’ has worked out in detail the stages 
by which the child passes from the original idea of excreme nt 
to the apparently remote one of money. Shortly put, they 
are as follows: transference of interest from the original 
substance to a similar one which, however, is odourless, 
i. e. mud-pies; from this to one that is dehydrated, 7. e. sand; 
from this to one of a harder consistence, 7. e. ee (some 
savages still barter in pebbles, and there is still in German an 
expression “steinreich,”’ 7. e. stone-rich, to denote wealth); then 
come the artificial objects like marbles, buttons,’ jewels, etc., 
and finally the attractive coins themselves (helped, of course, by 
the value attached to them by adults). In conclusion, I may 
mention a curious copro-symbol in this connection—namely, 
one’s last will and testament; the association is doubtless the 
sense of value and the prominence of the idea of something being 
left finally behind. 

The association between children and faeces comes about 
in the following way: In the young child’s spontaneous phantasy 
the abdomen is merely a bag of undifferentiated contents into 
which food goes and out of which faeces come. The knowledge 
that the foetus grows in the mother’s abdomen—a fact may 


‘Wulff, “Zur Neurosensymbolik: Kot-Geld,” Zentralbl. f. Psychoanalyse, Jahrg. I, S. 337. 

*In the Norse tale of Bushy Bride the heroine’s hair drops gold as she brushes it. ade associa- 
tions in mythology between hair and gold see also Laistner, “Das Ritsel der Sphinx, 1889, Bd. 
II, 8. 147, ete. 

® Ferenczi, “Contributions to Psycho-Analysis,” English Translation, 1916, Chapter XIII, 
“The Ontogenesis of the Interest in Money.” 

*Some neurotics have an intense feeling that all buttons are filthy objects, one doubtless 
furthered by the association between them and soiled clothes. 
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observed by children without its being realised by grown-ups, 
and later forgotten—leads to the natural inference that it grows 
out of food, which is perfectly correct except for the initial pair 
of cells, and then, since the child has no knowledge of the vagina, 
he can only conclude that the baby leaves the body through the 
only opening through which he has ever known solid material 
leave it—namely, the anus’. This “cloacal” theory of birth 
again has its germ of truth, for the vagina and the anus were 
originally one passage, in pre-mammalian animals. The baby 
is thus something that in some special way has been created and 
formed out of faeces’; faeces and children are, after all, the only 
two things that the body can create and produce, and the im- 
pulse to do so is remarkably similar in the two cases, especially 
to a young child whose feelings about its excreta are not yet what 
our’s are. The child finds in nature plenty of confirmatory 
evidence for its view that charming things grow out of matter 
with a bad odour, e. g. flowers’ out of manured soil, ete, this being 
one of the sources of passionate delight in flowers (characteris- 
tically enough, most on the part of girls), which are unconscious 
symbols for babies. I have elsewhere* collected a number of 
words the etymology of which illustrates the association between 
babies, faeces, and odour. An otherwise unintelligible symbolism 
[ have noted’ becomes explicable in the light of the preceding 
considerations—namely, that the idea of stealing money from 
a woman can symbolize the idea of begetting a child by her. The 
association between the ideas of corpse and faeces—both being 
something that was alive and is dead—may also contribute to 
the belief that babies come from some one who has died.°® 

The possible reactions to these various symbols are so 
numerous and complex that they are not easy to classify. The 
anal-erotic complex is genetically related to two of the most 
fundamental and far-reaching instincts, the instincts to possess 
and to create or produce respectively. On the whole they are 

'This view is usually forgotten and then replaced by the more acceptable one that the baby 
emerges through the navel. 

*Clinical examples of this are given by Freud, Jahrbuch der Psychoanalyse, Bd. 1, 8. 55, and 
Jung, Jahrbuch der Psychoanalyse, Bd. 11, 5.49. Many examples of the same belief in mythology 
and folk-lore are quoted by Rank, “ Vilkerpsychologische Parallelen zu den infantilen Sexual- 
theorien,” Zentralbl. f. Psychoanalyse, Jahrg LU, S. 379, 380, 381. The idea has often been de- 
picted in art, of which an example is to be found in Fuchs, “Das erotische Element in der Kari- 
katur,” 1904, S. 85. 

‘On the association between flowers, hair, and odour see Scheuer, “‘Das menschliche Haar 
and seine Beziehungen zur Sexualsphiire,”’ Sevrual-Probleme, Jahrg, VIII, especially S. 173, and 
also in this connection a note of my own, “Haarschneiden und Geiz,” Internat. Zeitschr. f. dratl. 
Psychoanalyse Jahrg. U1, S. 383, and Chapter XXX of my “ Papers.” 

* Jahrbuch der Psychoanalyse, Bd. V1, S. 192. 


° Jahrbuch der Psychoanalyse, Bd. 1V, S. 585. 
°See Chapter XX XIX of my “Papers.” 
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opposed to each other, the one being an impulse to keep, the 
other an impulse to give out’, and they may be roughly correlated 
with the two phases described earlier in this paper—the tendency 
to keep back and postpone production and to produce feverishly. 
The character of the person will greatly depend on whether the 
stress is laid on the one or the other of these two impulses. The 
question is complicated by the fact that the “keeping back” 
attitude of the first phase may extend over on to the product 
itself after it has been brought forth, so that a hoarding tendency 
ensues. Further, enormous complexities result from the fact 
that the different attitudes possible vary with different symbols, 
so that the same person may in one respect show a positive atti- 
tude, in another a negative one, in one respect a sublimation, 
in another a reaction-formation, in one respect a giving out, in 
another a holding back, and so on. It is therefore only possible 
to delineate certain general types in a rather schematic way, and 
to call attention to the more characteristic reactions. At the 
risk of making some errors of over-simplification, I shall try to 
group the possible reactions into four, on the basis of two prin- 
ciples: that of the two impulses just mentioned, and that of 
sublimation versus reaction-formation, this one depending on 
whether the original sense of value is retained or not. Thus we 
have two groups derived from the “‘keeping back” or possessing 
instinct, according as the sense of value is or is not retained, and 
similarly two with the creative or productive instinct. These 
four groups will next be illustrated in the order given. 

A. 1. The most typical sublimation product of the “‘keep- 
ing back” tendency is the character trait of parsimony, one of 
Freud’s triad; in the most pronounced cases it goes on to actual 
miserliness. There are two aspects to the trait, the refusal to 
give and the desire to gather, and with a given person one of 
these may be much more prominent than the other; he may be 
either niggardly or avaricious, or both. Such people are mean, 
and grudge giving or lending.” The attitude naturally applies 
most to the various copro-symbols, e. g. money (most of all), 
books, time, food (food-hoarders!), and so on. The irrational, 
2. €. unconscious, origin of the attitude is often shown by the way 
in which the person will grudge giving a ¢opper*or a penny 
stamp (which are more directly associated dn aed much more 
than a considerable sum given by cheque. Sometimes the trait 

It is interesting that Bertrand Russell, in his‘ Principles of Social Reconstruction, "191 
should make this opposition the basis of an extensive sociological philosophy. 


‘We appropriately speak of such people as being “close,” “tight,” etc. 
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is marked only in a limited sphere; a common one is where a 
quite well-to-do person grudges the cost of the laundry, and 
resorts to various petty devices to diminish it; the tendency not to 
change underclothing more than is absolutely necessary is often 
doubly motivated, consciously by the dislike of parting with 
money (7. e. sublimated dirt), and unconsciously by the dislike of 
parting with bodily dirt. When such people are compelled to part 
with more than they are willing to, they display the reaction of 
annoyance and resentment discussed earlier in this paper; thus 
when money is stolen from them, and particularly when it is 
stolen by their being given “bad” (7. e. “rotten’’) money’ 
that is, when they are made to excrete against their will. 

The second aspect mentioned is the impulse to gather, 
collect, and hoard. All collectors are anal-erotics, and the 
objects collected are nearly always typical copro-symbols: thus, 
money, coins (apart from current ones), stamps, eggs, butter- 
flles—these two being associated with the idea of 
books, and even worthless things like pins, old newspapers, ete. 
In the same connection may be mentioned the joy in finding or 
picking up objects of the same sort, pins, coins, ete, and the 
interest in the discovery of treasure trove. The treasure trove 
is usually buried underground, which connects with the interest 
mentioned above in concealed passages, caves, and the like; the 
interest is also evidently strengthened by other sexual com- 
ponents, Schaulust (visual sexual curiosity) incestuous exploration 
in the body of Mother Earth’ ete. 

A more edifying manifestation of the same complex is the 
great affection that may be displayed for various symbolic 
objects. Not to speak of the fond care that may be lavished on a 
given collection—a trait of obvious value in the custodians of 
museums and libraries, ete.—, one of the most impressive traits 
in the whole gamut of the anal character is the extraordinary 
and quite exquisite tenderness that some members of the type 
are capable of, especially with children®; this is no doubt 
strengthened both by the association with innocence and purity 


' Jahrbuch, loc. cit. 
*In Paradise Lost” (Book 8) we read how men, taught by Mammon, 
“with impious hands 
Rifl’d the bowels of their mother Earth 
For Treasures better hid. Soon had his crew 
Op’nd into the Hill a spacious wound 
And dig’d out ribs of Gold.” 
*It is quite characteristic even of misers to be passionately ford of their children,e.g. Shylock, 
Balzac’s Eugénie Grandet, etc., with the former of these, Shaliespeare clearly illustrates the 
equivalency and unconscious identity of the daughter and the ducats. 


babies—, 
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presently to be discussed, and by the reaction-formation against 
the repressed sadism that so commonly goes with marked 
anal erotism. A curious accompaniment of this _ tender- 
ness is a very pronounced tendency to domineer the loved (and 
possessed) object; such people are often very dictatorial or even 
tyrannical, and are extremely intolerant of any display of in- 
dependence on the part of the loved object. 

A. 2. The chief reaction-formation shown in conjunction 
with the “retaining” tendency is the character trait of order- 
liness, the third of Freud’s triad. It is evidently an extension of 
cleanliness, on the obverse principle to the saying that “‘dirt is 
matter in the wrong place;’’ presumably it is no longer dirt if it 
is put in the right place. When marked, this trait may amount 
to a definite neurotic symptom, there being a restless and un- 
controllable passion for constantly arranging the various details 
of a room until everything is tidy, symmetrical, and in exactly 
“its right place.” One illustration of this familiar trait will 
suffice: I have seen books, never used, kept on a table, and, 
although they were all of the same size and looked perfectly neat, 
the owner could not rest without putting them in the precise 
order he had ordained as fit and proper; a picture ever so slightly 
askew would have made it out of the question for him to continue 
a conversation. Such people are extremely intolerant of any 
disorder; they are bound to clear away any waste paper or other 
objects “left lying about.” Everything must be put in its 
proper place, and if possible put away out of sight. A more 
useful development that occurs in some members of the type 
is a high capacity for organising and systematising. 

In the field of thought this tendency commonly leads to 
undue pedantry, with a fondness for definitions and exactitude, 
often merely verbal. An interesting and valuable variety occa- 
sionally met with is a great dislike for muddled thinking, and a 
passion for lucidity of thought; such a person delights in a 
getting a matter quite clear, has fondness for classifying, and 
so on. 

The intolerance for disorder is closely related to another 
trait, the intolerance for waste. This has more than one source. 
It represents a dislike of anything being thrown away (really 
from the person)—a manifestation of the retaining tendency 
under consideration—and also a dislike of the waste product 
because it represents refuse, 7. e. dirt, so that every effort is 
made to make use of it. Such people are always pleased at dis- 
covering or hearing of some new process for converting waste 
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products into useful material, in sewage-farms, coal tar manu- 
facturies, and the like. 

A correlated trait, to which Freud called attention, is re- 
liability, the capacity for being depended on. It is related to 
the passion for thoroughness and efficiency, with the dislike of 
deputing, that was discussed earlier in the paper. People having 
it can be trusted not to neglect any duty or to leave things un- 
done or half done. 

B. I. In this category comes the opposite of parsimony 
namely, extreme generosity and extravagance. Some psycho- 
analysts would call this type anal-erotics as distinct from the 
anal character of the former, but it seems to me that they are 
equally character types derived from anal-erotic complexes, 
differing only in that one is positive and the other negative. 
One can distinguish two varieties of even the positive aspect of 
the “giving out” type according to what is done with the pro- 
duct; with the one variety the person’s aim is to eject the product 
on to some other object, living or not, while with the other the 
aim is to manipulate the product further and to create some- 
thing else out of it. The two will next be considered in this order. 

a. The simplest type of the former aim may be called a 
sublimation of the primitive smearing impulse. An unrefined, 
and usually repressed form of this is the impulse to stain or con- 
taminate, found, for instance, in the perversion known as pygma- 
lionism, the impulse to stain statues with ink, ete, and in the 
perverse impulse to defile women or their clothing by throwing 
ink, acid, or chemicals over them’; it sometimes lurks behind the 
erotic passion for young children (desire to contaminate their 
innocence). Two sublimations of this impulse are of great social 
significance—namely, interest in painting and in printing’, 7. e. 
in implanting one’s mark on some substance. Lowlier forms of 
the same tendency are the common fondness of the uneducated 
for carving or writing their names, 7. e. leaving a memento of 
of themselves which may injure and spoil something beautiful 
and therefore spoilable); on the same plane there are innumer- 
able manifestations of this spoiling, defiling impulse, usually 
associated with destructiveness (Freud’s pregenital sadistic- 
anal-erotic stage of development)—witness the War. 

When, with retention of the sense of value, the original 
product is replaced by money, jewels, etc., and when, further, 
Theinet, “Attentats aux Moeurs,”’ 1898, pp. 484 ef seg. Moll, “Gutachten tiber einem 
Sexual-Perversen (Besudelungstrieb),’’ Zeitschr, f. Medizinalbeamte, 1900, Heft XITI. 


2 


®. There are obviously other sources, even in the unconscious, for these interests, but the 
importance of the one here given is not to be underestimated. 
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the original sexual impulse has developed on to the allo-erotic 
plane, there is brought about a form of love-life characterised 
by the overwhelming predominance of the act of giving. It is 
true that, from both the psychological and physiological basis 
of love, the greater part of all love-life is modelled on the proto- 
type of giving and receiving, but in the type in question all other 
aspects of love are entirely subordinated to this one act. Such 
people are always mi aking presents; they woo their mate by only 
one nit thod of m: aking themse lves agreeable and attrac tive. by 
giving her jewe ‘Is, chocolates, ete, etc. The immature and pre 
ge nit: al le ve | of this form of love- life i IS shown by the f: act th: al if 
is commonest with persons who are relatively impotent or anaes 
thetic; the usual pair who love in this way is an old man and a 
young girl, the former having reverted to this infantile level and 
the latter never having left it. 

It is probable that the very desire to impregnate is contri 
buted to by the complex question (see above for child sym 
bolism), but we are here on a more adult, genital plane of d 


ve lopme nt so that it is only possible to detect traces of the com 


plex in some people. 
b. The desire to manipulate the product further and to 


create out of it leads to various sublimations, beginning with 
the usual fondness of children for moulding and manipulating 
plastic material, putty, plastecene, ete. The commonest sub- 
limation is in the direction of cooking’, which may later be 
replaced by an aversion from cooking or continued as a passion 
for it. It finds extensive application in two other spheres of life, 
the industrial’ and the artistic; good examples of the former are 
metal-moulding, building, carpentry, engraving, etc; examples 
of the latter are sculpture, architecture, wood-carving, photog- 
raphy, ete.” 

B. 2. We have next to consider results of the reaction- 
formations built up against material that has been emitted, or 
symbols of this. The most obvious one is a strong dislike of 
dirt and a passion for cleanliness.’ Sadger points out that 
intense dislike of dirt on the body itself is usually indicative of a 
masturbation complex, the anal-erotic one manifesting itself 


'See Jahrbuch, op. cit. S. 568. 
*It does not seem altogether fanciful to correlate the enormous extension of interest in in- 


dustrialism that took place a century or so ago with the wave of increased repression of anal 
erotism that can be shown historically to have accompanied it, especiaily in England. 

‘Lest it may be thought that any of these conclusions aie speculative I may say that every 
is based on the data of actual analyses, as are all the conclusions presented in this paper 


‘Sadger, op. 7a 


one 
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rather in an aversion from dirt in regard to external objects, 
particularly clothing and furniture—where with neurotics it 
may become exceedingly exaggerated; he gives as a special mark 
of an anal-erotic complex the dislike of street dirt and the 
tendency to lift the skirts specially high from the ground (ex- 
cepting, of course, the cases of girls where this is due rather to an 
exhibitionistic impulse). My experience agrees with his in this 
conclusion, with, however, one modification. I find that the 
nal-erotic reaction often extends to the inside of the body, there 
cing a conviction that everything inside is inherently filthy ;' 
| have known such people be unwilling even to insert a finger 
nto their own mouths, and to have the custom of drinking large 
uantities of water daily with the idea of cleansing the dirty 
nside of the body. 

In striking contrast with the character trait of loving care 

n regard to objects, which was mentioned above (under A. I.), 
s the attitude of the present type. Such people, so far from 
being proud of their possessions and productions, take very 
little interest in them. They are often quite indifferent to their 
mmediate surroundings, to their furniture, clothes, and so on. 
\s to their own productions, whether material or mental, their 
chief concern after the process is finished is to get rid of them as 
completely as possible, and they discard them with no wish to 
know what becomes of them. This attitude may, through the 
association explained above, even extend to the children pro- 
duced, though such cases are rare; when this happens, the woman 
may delight in the process of pregnancy itself, but take no in- 
terest in the results of it. 

An extension of this reaction is the exaggerated disgust 
and aversion sometimes displayed in regard to any idea 
of contaminating or spoiling. Such people are abjectly miserable 
at the thought of anything, especially beautiful objects, being 
injured, spoiled, ruined, and their life in an industrial age is one 
long protest against the intrusion of man, with all his squalor 
and ugliness, into the previously untouched spots of nature. 
The staining of table-linen, the defacement of a book, the in- 
juring of a picture, the growth of a town over what were fields 
and woods, the post-prandial performances of trippers in the 
country, the building of a new factory or the extension of a rail- 
way—all evoke the same reaction of agonized distress and re- 
sentment. 


‘Accompanying this is often to be found a marked hypochondria, especially in regard t« 
ilimentary functioning of all kinds. 
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A variety of the reaction that is very important sociologically 
is what may be called the morbid purity complex. I refer to 
the purity fanatics who can only conceive of sexuality as a kind 
of anal erotism, and to whom, therefore, all its manifestations 
are necessarily filthy’. They have so perverted the very mean- 
ing of the word “pure” that it is hardly possible to use it now- 
adays without exposing oneself to the so often well-founded 
comment “*To the pure all things are impure.’’ My experience 
also tallies with Sadger’s*® in tracing to the same origin what he 
calls “‘the theory of the pure man” that so many neurotic girls 
hold —namely, the belief that a man is defiled unless he enters 
marriage with no previous experience of allo-erotic functioning, 
To such people sexuality is so inherently filthy in itself that it 
can only be removed from this reproach—if at all—by surround- 
ing it with the most elaborate precautions and special conditions. 

A little should be said, in conclusion, of a theme that has 
so far not been touched on here—namely, the psychological 
derivatives of the flatus complex, of the infant’s interest in the 
production of intestinal gas. I have devoted a monograph* to 
some aspects of the part played in art and religion by this com- 
plex, the manifestations of which are a good deal more extensive 
than might be supposed. I have shown* that in the unconscious 
the idea of flatus forms important associations with a series of 
other ideas having similar attributes, notably those of sound, 
light, odour, fire, breath, speech, thunder, thought, mind, soul, 
music’, poetry’, and that a number of mental attitudes towards 
these ideas is influenced by the association in question. I do not 
propose to repeat these here, but will simply illustrate them by a 
few examples. A passion for propagandism of ideas, and a belief 
in telepathy®, may be largely determined by this complex. So 
may an intense aversion for already breathed air, with a fanati- 
cism for fresh air, a passionate interest in the subject of breath 
control, and the conviction that breathing exercises afford a 
panacea for mental and bodily ills. With speech, quite apar! 
from gross inhibitions like stuttering, the influence of the asso- 
ciated flatus complex may extend into the finest details of syntax 
and grammar; a man, for instance, who was habitually reticent 


1See Jahrbuch, op. cit., S. 580. 

*Sadger, op. cit. 

‘*Die Empfiingnis der Jungfrau Maria durch das Ohr: Ein Beitrag zu der Beziehung Zwischen 
Kunst und Religion,” Jahrbuch der Psychoanalyse, Bd. V1. 

* Jahrbuch der Psychoanalyse, Bd. IV and V. 

5It is noteworthy that the anal-erotic complex plays a part in relation to each of the five 
arts, architecture, sculpture, painting, music, and poetry, as might have been expected from the 
important contribution to aesthetics in general that is provided by the reaction-formation against 


anal erotism. 
"See Jahrbuch, Bd. IV, S. 599, u. ff., and also Hitschmann, /nternat. Zeitschr. f. dratl. Psycho- 


analyse, Jahrg. I, 5. 253. 
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in speech, cherished the ambition, which he very largely carried 
out, of being able so to construct his clauses, on a very German 
model, as to expel all he might have to say in one massive, but 
superbly finished sentence that could be flung out and the whole 
matter done with. 


GENERAL SURVEY 


The number of character traits and interests ranged over in 
the preceding remarks has been so great, and the account given 
of them so bald, that it may conduce to perspicuity if I once more 
review shortly the subject as a whole. One should keep well in 
mind the two fundamental phases of the process—the first one of 
‘keeping back” and the second one of “‘ giving out”’ respectively, 
each of which gives rise to its own series of character traits. 
With both of them the person strongly objects to being thwarted, 
to being prevented from either “keeping back” or “giving out,” 
as the case may be; this attitude may lead to marked individual- 
ism, self-willedness, obstinacy, irritability and bad temper. 
Heavy-mindedness, dogged persistence, and concentration, with 
a passion for thoroughness and completeness are characteristics 
equally related to both phases. 

Much of the person’s later character will depend on the 
detailed interplay of the attitudes distinctive of each phase, and 
on the extent to which he may react to each by developing either 
a positive sublimation or a negative reaction-formation. The 
sublimations result in two contrasting character types: on the 
one hand a parsimonious and perhaps avaricious one, with a 
fondness for possessing and caring for objects, and a great 
capacity for tenderness so long as the loved person is docile; on 
the other hand, a more creative and productive type, with active 
tendencies to imprint the personality on something or somebody, 
with a fondness for moulding and manipulating, and a great 
capacity for giving, especially in love. The reaction-formations 
lead to the character traits of orderliness, cleanliness, pedantry, 
with a dislike of waste; they also afford important contributions 
to aesthetic tendencies. 

It will be seen that the total result is an extremely varied 
one, owing to the complexity of the inter-relations of the different 
anal-erotic components with one another and with other con- 
stituents of the whole character. Some of the most valuable 
qualities are derived from this complex, as well as some of the 
most disadvantageous. To the former may be reckoned es- 
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pecially the individualism, the determination and persistence, 
the love of order and power of organisation, the competency, 
reliability and thoroughness, the generosity, the bent towards 
art and good taste, the capacity for unusual tenderness, and the 
general ability to deal with concrete objects of the material world. 
To the latter belong the incapacity for happiness, the irritability 
and bad temper, the hypochondria, the miserliness, meanness 
and pettiness, the slow-mindedness and proneness to bore, the 
bent for dictating and tyrannising, and the obstinacy which, 
with the other qualities, may make the person exceedingly 
unfitted or social relations. 














IRREGULARITY IN A PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINA- 
TION AS A MEASURE OF MENTAL DETERIORATION 


BY SIDNEY L. PRESSEY, PH. D., AND LUELLA W. COLE, A. B. 
THE PSYCHOPATHIC HOSPITAL, BOSTON 


HE statement is frequently made that evidence of 

deterioration in a mentally diseased patient may be 

obtained from the “irregularity” of the results on a 

psychological examination. By “irregularity” is usual- 
ly meant the degree of scatter in the scores on a Binet scale. 
lor example, if a feeble-minded case shows a mental age of 
nine years on the scale, he usually has no failures below the seven 
year group of tests, and succeeds on no tests above the twelve year 
croup, while the psychotic patient, in obtaining the same men- 
tal age, fails a test which a normal five year child passes, and 
succeeds on tests of the sixteen year group. 

General observation shows something of this sort to be true, 
but surprisingly little careful and systematic work has been 
done on the subject. The present paper is a brief report of 
results in an effort to determine with some exactness the signifi- 
cance and reliability of irregularity as it appears in the examina- 
tion of mentally diseased individuals. An attempt has been 
made to develop norms of irregularity, and put the subject on a 
more sound basis than has hitherto been the case. Then on the 
basis of an analysis of these results a special differential group of 
tests within the scale has been formed; for this also norms are 
presented, which would indicate a very considerable degree of 
reliability for this special differential unit. 

As will be pointed out later, irregularity may not always 
have quite the meaning which is usually given it. But at least 
it may be said that it suggests deterioration. And as a measure 
of the reliability of the mental level indicated by the examination, 
it would seem to have a wider value than has usually been sup- 
posed. 

The results here reported are based on a comparison of the 
irregularity of a group of feeble-minded cases showing mental 
ages from eight through twelve years with two groups of psy- 
chotic persons (dementia praecox and chronic alcoholics) giving 
the same mental ages. The Point Scale was used. One of the 
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great advantages of the “point”? method, which seems to have 
been overlooked so far, is the simplicity with which a single and 
comprehensive statement of irregularity can be obtained’. 

The irregularity was figured on the basis of table 30, p. 123 
of ““A Point Scale for Measuring Mental Ability.” This table 
gives the average score in points of the normal child at each age, 
for each test; the data are the same as those on which the 
original Point scale norms for mental age were figured. So the 
average score of eleven year children on test one is 3.0, on 
test two is 3.8, on test three 2.8, on test four 3.7, etc. And if a 
given child testing at a mental age of eleven scores 3, 4, 3, 5, on 
these first four tests, he shows variations from the average or 
irregularities of 0.0, 0. 2, 0.0, 1.3. The sum of these variations 
on all the twenty tests will be the total irregularity; in the case 
just instanced this irregularity was 14.6 points. Such a state- 
ment of irregularity is easy to obtain, and should be worked out, 
the writers believe, in all cases, and recorded along with the 
mental age and coefficient as part of the findings. 

Table I gives the irregularities for the different groups as 
thus figured. The irregularity of 158 feeble-minded cases* is 
shown in the first column, with the average, mean variation, and 
number of cases at each mental age. Inthe second column are 
given in the same way the averages for 67 dementia praecox 
patients, and in the third column the results for 55 chronic 
alcoholics. These last two groups were examined at the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital. 

TABLE I 


Tota. IRREGULARITY (IN POINTS) 


Mental Feeble-minded Dementia Chronic 
Age Praecox Alcoholics 
Av. m.v. No. Av. m.v. No. Av. m. v. No. 
8 17.6 +2.7 (30) 20.1 +1.9 (4) 20.7 + .4 (5) 
9 18.2 +2.5 (60) 20.9 +2.4 (19) 24.4 +3.1 (9) 
10 17.7 +1.9 (25) 20.3 +2.2 (10) 24.4 +3.1 (8) 
12 (17.0 +8.1 (87) 20.4 +3.7 (15) 21.8 +2.9 (14) 
12 17.1 +2.0 (16) 18.9 +2.3 (19) 19.7 +2.3 (19) 
Av. 17.5 +2.4 (158) 20.1 +2.5 (67) 22.3 +2.4 (55) 


Figures in parenthesis give the number of cases, with total number of 
cases in each group at the foot of each column. The average mean variation 
is the average of the mean variations, not the mean variation of the averages. 

‘Pressey S. L. “Distinctive Features in the Psychological Examination of Dementia 
Praecox and Chronic Alcoholic Patients;’’ The Journal of Abnormal Psychology, July, 1917. 

*Yerkes R. M., Bridges J. W., and Hardwick R. S., “‘A Point Scale for Measuring 
Mental Ability;’”’ Warwiek and York, 1915. 

$Examined at-the Waverley School for the Feeble-minded. 
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It will be seen that for the feeble-minded the average is 
quite consistently at 17 points throughout the range of mental 
ages. For the dementia praecox the averages are also fairly 
constant, except for the smaller irregularity in the twelve year 
group. A decrease in irregularity in the upper ages was, in fact, 
to have been expected; these cases have deteriorated less, and so 
slow less of a break-up in mentality. The results from the 
chronic alcoholics are less consistent. There is here also in the 
upper ages less irregularity—of the same significance as the simi- 
lar results with the dementia praecox patients. But the uneven- 
ness of the averages is probably due to the smaller number of 
cases, and poor distribution among the different mental ages. 
For the mental ages from eight to twelve, then, a norm of 17 
points irregularity for the feeble-minded, 20 points for the de- 
mentia praecox, and somewhere around 22 points for the chronic 
aleoholics would seem indicated.’ The dementia praecox 
average three points or 15%, the chronic alcoholics five points 
or 29% more irregularity. 

The large mean variations for all the averages must be 
noticed, however. The different groups overlap each other very 
considerably; so 25% of the feeble-minded cases show as much 
irregularity as the average dementia praecox—but only 10% of 
the primary aments show as much as the average chronic al- 
coholic. This overlapping of the groups must obviously be kept 
in mind. It can hardly be said that the irregularity of the 
average beginning dementia praecox is very distinctive if 25% 
of feeble-minded cases show irregularity as great as this. For 
practical work it is convenient to settle upon some standard of 
irregularity. Only 10% of the feeble-minded show irregularities 
over 21 points (the average of the two groups of psychotics). 
This is suggested as for the present a convenient boundary line 
of irregularity; all examinations showing more than 21 points 
may be considered irregular. If under 21 points, the irregularity 
cannot be looked upon as more than might be expected of a fairly 


‘The mean variations are also averaged in the table, with the idea that the psychotic 
cases might show a greater scatter about their mean, due to difference in stage of the disease 
in which different cases might be, to differing effects of the disease in different individuals, 
and similar causes. So far as the figures go there is no evidence of any such greater variabil- 
ity, but this may be the result merely of the smaller number of psychotic cases. 
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average subnormal individual where no further factor of mental 
disease was present.’ 

Mentally diseased individuals thus show a greater irregu- 
larity on a psychological scale than do feeble-minded cases 
of the same mental age; but the differences are not so clear cut 
and definite as the distinctly different characters of the groups 
might lead one to expect. A natural supposition was that some 
tests of the scale were more differential than others, and that 
perhaps the results on some tests actually cancelled off those on 
others, thus obscuring the findings. An indication of the differ- 
ential value of each test could easily be obtained, by working 
out the irregularity on each test, for each group. This was 
done; the results showed the greater irregularity of the psychotic 
cases to be due largely to an especially greater irregularity on 
tests ten, sixteen, seventeen, eighteen and nineteen.2 These 
tests were, therefore, taken as a special differential group, and 
irregularities on these tests alone used, instead of the total 
irregularity. The results are given in table LI. 

TABLE I 
InrEGULARITY: (Differential tests only) 


Mental Feeble-minded Dementia Praecox Chronic Alcoholics 
Age (158 cases) (67 cases) (55 cases) 

v. m.v. No. Av. m.v. No. Av. m.v. No. 

+ 9 (30) 6.7 + .4 (4) 6.5 + .7 (4) 
+1.1 (60) 5.5 +1.0 (19) 4. TR te) 
F 9 (25) 7 + .6 (10) 10.5 +1.0 (7) 
1.5 (27) 5 41.8 (14) 9.0 +1.9 (14) 
+1.0 (16) 8 9 (20) 8.3 +1.4 (17) 


> 


3. 
4 
5. 


11 
12 


owe fe 


or or 


Av. 1.7 +1.1 (158) 6.9 +1.1 (67) 8.2 +1.3 (49) 

The figures in parenthesis give the number of cases at each mental age. 
The average mean variation is the average of the mean variations, not the 
mean variation of the averages. 

‘These figures obviously need much more statistical backing, but may serve some 
practical use as tentative norms of irregularity. The curves of distribution for the three 
groups are fairly symmetrical, and it is not likely that further figures will alter the results 
materially. The chief difficulty in all such work comes from the fact that we know so little 
about the examination given by the normal and the feeble-minded adult. The feeble-minded 
from whom the above data were obtained were mostly children. The psychotics were, of 
course, all adults; it is possible that what seems distinctive of the psychotic condition may be 
merely the result of greater age. However, data which the writer is now accumulating on 
adult feeble-minded cases do not, so far, bear out such a conclusion; the examinations are 
surprisingly similar to those given by feeble-minded children of the same mental age. 

® These tests are in order as follows: definition of familiar objects (the subject is asked 
to define spoon, chair, horse, baby, extra credit being given for definitions “‘ superior to use” 
—that is, describing or classifying the object); memory for Binet figures (the subject is asked 
to draw from memory the familiar Binet designs, after fifteen seconds exposure); absurdities 
(the subject is asked what is foolish about such statements as “A little boy said, ‘I have three 
brothers, Paul, John and myself.’’’); dissected sentences (the patient is told to reconstruct 
the sentence from such series of words as “to asked paper my I teacher correct the.’’); 
definition of abstract words (the patient is asked to define charity, obedience, justice.) 
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It will be noticed in the first place that while the irregularity 
on these five tests is only about a third of the total irregularity 
(see table I), the difference between the average for the feeble- 
minded and that for the dementia praecox patients is about as 
large as before, and this difference three-fourths as large for the 
chronic alcoholics. In other words, these five tests give almost 
all the differential indication of the total twenty tests. The 
surprising feature is, however, the smaller amount of overlapping 
of the groups, shown by the fact, that the mean variations of the 
averages are only half as great as before in proportion to the 
differences between them. Where 25% of the feeble-minded 
showed as great a total irregularity as the average dementia 
praecox, only 10% show as great an irregularity on the differen- 
tial group; there are only 2% of the feeble-minded with as great 
an irregularity as the average chronic alcoholic on this special 
group of tests. For such purposes, one fourth of the scale is 
more accurate than is the whole scale. 

Further work will, of course, be needed before these five 
tests can be accepted as the best of the twenty for such a differen- 
tial group. But that some such differential group is more 
satisfactory, both in principle and in practice, would seem clear. 
For a trial of the method, the differential group and norms given 
above are suggested. And as an arbitrary boundary of irregu- 
larity six points may be used; only ten per cent of the feeble- 
minded show an irregularity over this, while 52% of the psychot- 
ics show such an irregularity—37% of the dementia praecox 
and 70% of the chronic alcoholics. 





The question as to the probable significance of irregularity, 
as thus found, remains briefly to be discussed. It is usually 
assumed that irregularity is an indication of deterioration. The 
greater irregularity of the chronic alcoholics as compared with 
the dementia praecox is of interest in this connection. The de- 
mentia praecox cases seen at the Psychopathic Hospital are for 
the most part in the beginnings of the disease, and have not 
deteriorated very appreciably. The disease is often very hard 
to differentiate in its early stages, and during the customary 
brief stay at the Hospital; some thus diagnosed turn out to be 
after all not deteriorating psychoses. The chronic alcoholics, 
on the other hand, appear at the Hospital only after their con- 
dition has gone from bad to worse as the result of years of dissipa- 
tion. The diagnosis “chronic alcoholism” as used there means 
primarily alcoholic deterioration (active psychoses more in- 
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cide al to the use of pry such as delirium tremens, or 
alcoholic hallucinosis, were not included in the above tables). 
If irregularity were a measure of deterioration, then, a greater 
irregularity would be expected from the chronic alcoholics. 
That the data show them to have an irregularity some 14% 
greater than the dementia praecox would suggest that irregularity 
was, in fact, an indication of a deteriorated condition. 

Experience with a large variety of patients does not alto- 
gether bear out this conclusion. A psychoneurotic may pot 
infrequently give an irregular examination, so may a manic 
depressive patient; in neither instance is there deterioration in 
the accepted meaning of that word. The examination may 
sometimes be uneven because of physical illness, because merely 
of headache resulting from “lumbar puncture.” Irregularity 
suggests deterioration; but the indication is not so definite as is 
often supposed. 

However, marked irregularity seems always to mean inter- 
ference of some sort with an examination satisfactory for a 
mental rating. This interference is usually, with psychotic 
patients, due to deterioration; it may be the result of a more 
temporary negativism, or retardation, or absorption in a de- 
lusional system. It may be the result of physical disease or 
disability, or of such an ill-proportioned showing as comes from 
malingering. Whatever the cause irregularity always means 
that there has been some influence at work which prevents the 
examination giving a mental age or coefficient which is a satis- 
factory indication of the patient’s normal mental level. 

Interpreted in this way, as a measure of the reliability of the 
examine ition for the determination of a “mental age,” “irregu- 
larity’ has a wider meaning than has usually been assigned it. 
A question often arises as to whether an alcoholic is primarily a 
moron addicted to alcohol or a normal individual who has de- 
teriorated. If the psychological examination is “irregular” a 
low rating may be considered not adequate to the patient’s 
original capacity, and an argument from the poor showing to the 
conclusion that the patient was originally feeble-minded not 
justifiable. The irregularity may be due to poor co-operation due 
perhaps in turn to an active psychosis, to physical illness, to malin- 
gering (an attempt, say, to feign mental defect to escape sentence for 
some criminal offence), to deterioration; as a test for the presence 
of any such factors making the mental age rating invalid ir- 
regularity is surely of more value than if it were sensitive only to 
the last. Suppose, then, such a chronic alcoholic or dementia 
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praecox patient rm a low ‘nail an even euneiiadiian -that is, 
an examination typical in its make-up of the average feeble- 
minded case, but unusual to obtain from a psychotic. The in- 
ference is that there is little deterioration, or other interference to 
prevent a showing normal to the individual, and that the patient 
is a feeble-minded alcoholic, or a primary ament who is beginning 
to develop a psychosis. Such a conclusion may make a sub- 
stantial difference in the prognosis, treatment and disposition of 
the case. 

This interpretation of irregularity may seem somewhat aside 
from the results which have just been presented. But the writers 
felt, on the basis of an unusually varied experience with the tests, 
that some qualification of the natural conclusion from these 
results as to the relation of irregularity to deterioration was 
necessary. In fact, these results are of interest and possible value 
in two quite different connections. In the first place, the norms 
for the feeble-minded show what irregularity is to be expected in 
cases of primary amentia. ‘Twenty-one points total irregularity, 
and six points with the special group of tests on which 
irregularity most appears, have been suggested as boundaries; 
an irregularity beyond these limits should lead to a suspicion 
that the examination was measuring something beside general 
intelligence." There need be no suspicion of mental disease. 
[literacy may have interfered unduly with an adequate showing, 
or the child may be frightened at being brought to the examiner's 
office and unable to do himself justice, or the patient may have 
been coached on some of the tests. Any such factors influencing 
the examination are likely to give evidence of their presence in 
an increased irregularity. The irregularity thus serves as a 
measure of the relis ability of the examination in serving its pri- 
mary purpose—in giving a measure of general intelligence in 
normal (and fee :ble-minded) individuals. 

For the purpose which has just been described the data on 
the feeble-minded are, the writer believes, sufficient for some 
immediate practical use. For dealing with the further prob- 
lem, as to how far a given irregularity (supposing the other 
causes which have just been mentioned have chan eliminated) 
approaches that to be expected from a deteriorated patient, the 
figures can hardly be thought of as more than indicating the 

‘Such an irregularity should lead first of all to the use of a large number.of special 
supplementary tests, such as the Healy puzzles, for example. Some of these special tests 
should be tried with eve ry case; whatever the problem, they are sure to throw, some. addi- 


tional light on it. In work with psychotic patients they give more distinctive results than 
do the tests of the scale. 
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probable results of further research giving a total amount of 
data more adequate to the problem. But as a suggestion of a 
way in which such results might be made most useful for clinical 
work, the data have been rehandled in the following simple 
fashion, so that a given number of points irregularity can be 
read directly as a percentage probability that the case belongs 
in the feeble-minded group or in the group of the deteriorating 
psychoses. The results with dementia praecox and with chronic 
alcoholics have been combined into one “deterioration” group, 
and the percent of the total group appearing at each number of 
points irregularity found; so 6% show an irregularity of seven- 
teen points. Similar percentages were worked out for the 
feeble-minded cases; 14% of these gave an irregularity of seven- 
teen points. The total percent of the two groups showing this 
irregularity is 14 plus 6 or 20; 14is 76% of 20. There is thusa 
70% probability that a case showing an irregularity of seventeen 
points is feeble-minded rather than of the deteriorating group. 
The figures for total irregularity (with the averages slightly 
smoothed) run as follows: 
No. of points 
irregularity 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
“prob. that 
feeble-minded 100 95 90 84 70 62 50 42 38 27 24 20 18 12 00 00 
No psychotic cases show an irregularity below fourteen points, 
therefore the probability is that 100% of cases with irregularities 
of thirteen are feeble-minded. And no cases of primary amentia 
show an irregularity over twenty-six points; so the probability 
is 00, that cases over this are primary aments, or 100% that they 
are psychotic. 
The probabilities for the special group of five differential 
tests are still more interesting. 
No. of points 
irregularity 234567891011 121314 
prob. that 
feeble-minded 100 100 95 80 50 27 12 4 00 00 00 00 00 
The overlapping is much less, and the curve much smoother.’ 
Some such method as this would appear to be the ideal in 
making most useful data of this sort for differential work. In a 
single figure is given the indication of the results on a given 
patient with their reliability,—and this not merely at a single 
1 Where the indication is not definite,—as with five, six, or seven points,—and in fact, 


with all cases, such supplementary tests as have already been referred to should be used. 
These appear to give much more distinctive results than the tests of the scale on such cases. 


(see reference, note 1.) 
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limiting irregularity, but at every irregularity. Simple tables 
such as these, for different differential purposes (writers are now 
working on a similar group of tests, with similar norms, for the 
feeble-minded as compared with normal individuals) should add 
immensely to the value of the tests, as used in clinical work. 


SUMMARY 

The paper may be very briefly summarized. It is a study 
of the value of irregularity in a psychological examination as an 
indication of deterioration. The Point Scale was used, and a 
new method of figuring irregularity, more adaptable to practical 
use than any hitherto employed. The conclusions are based 
on data from 158 feeble-minded, 67 dementia praecox, and 55 
chronic alcoholic cases, grading from eight through twelve years 
mental age. The conclusions are as follows: 

1. The feeble-minded show an average irregularity of 17 
points, dementia praecox 20 points, and chronic alcoholics 22 
points irregularity. Within these limits (8-12) the irregularity 
is practically constant from one mental age to another. But the 
mean variation at each mental age is large, making irregularity 
on the total scale of only rough value for differential purposes. 

2. Analysis of the results shows certain tests (10, 16, 17, 18, 
19) most differential. A diagnostic “unit” composed of these 
five tests gives results much more distinctive of the 
psychotic as against the feeble-minded group. Such a special 
grouping of tests within the scale is suggested as a new and 
highly valuable means of obtaining differential resulis in dealing 
with any differential problem. 

8. Further consideration showed that irregularity was not, 
invariably, evidence of deterioration. It might be caused by 
poor cooperation, by illiteracy, by malingering, by psychotic 
disturbance of a temporary nature, or, finally by deterioration. 
However, it is always evidence of some interference with the 
examination as a measure of the individual’s normal mental level. 

4. On the basis of these considerations, it is urged that for 
practical work irregularity be considered as a measure of the 
freedom of the examination from such factors as those men- 
tioned above—that is, a measure of reliability of the examination 
for the determination of mental level. If a patient shows an 
irregularity greater than that given by feeble-minded individuals, 
the examination cannot be used as evidence of primary amentia. 
For the differentiation of subnormality from deterioration, the 
special differential group is suggested. 
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The foregoing paper, and an article to follow dealing with the reliability 
of the Point Scale for use with adults, were written during the summer of 1917 
and summarized at the Pittsburgh meetings of the American Psychological 
Association in December of that year, but as the result of circumstances 
connected with the war were delayed in publication. The paper dealing with 
deterioration is a further report of work carried out under the direction of 
Prof. R. M. Yerkes at the Boston Psychopathic Hospital during the year 
1916-17 and outlined in the June 1917 number of this Journal. The second 
paper was written at the suggestion of Dr. E. E. Southard, as of interest in 
connection with the proposed use of the tests in the army. The writers wish 
to express their obligations to both Professor Yerkes and Dr. Southard for the 
problems and for many valuable suggestions in the course of the work. 

Some of the statements made in the two papers the writers would be 
inclined, now, to modify, but the essential conclusions they see no reason 
for changing. In particular they feel the concept of “irregularity” to be of 
great practical and theoretical importance. In fact, it is not easy to under- 
stand why some such measure was not demanded much earlier in the history 
of testing. Statistically, it would appear of the first importance that some 
statement of the grouping or dispersion of the scores resulting from a series 
of measures, as well as the average or sum of those measures, should be ob- 
tained. The writers are now working over results from a group scale of in. 
telligence in analogous fashion. 

Indiana University, 
February, 1919. 





























REVIEWS 


Human NATURE AND ITs Remaxkina. By William Ernest 
Hocking, Ph. D., Cambridge. Yale University Press, 1918. Pp. 428. 

This interesting book, which obviously embodies the results of a 
very liberal amount of thought and work, has succeeded in challenging 
the careful attention of the reviewer and in amply justifying a studious 
reading and re-reading. ‘To any careful reader the author’s meaning 
becomes clear, and indeed one lays down the book with a sense of 
admiration of the author’s power of definition and of aphoristic state- 
ment, as well as of his discriminative analysis. 

The purpose of the work is well presented in the preface. It repre- 
sents a fresh attempt to scrutinize fairly the eager, often painfully 
intense, efforts that men everywhere are making, to adjust themselves 
to their environment and their environment to themselves. What is it 
that sets the standard for these efforts? How great is the possibility 
of change? Of what does the driving force consist that—in social 
matters—forever impels some men toward the life of convention and 
others toward the rebellious rejection of all authority? Is the whole 
outlook for change to be considered as dependent on eugenics only,—1. e 
on improvement in stock? Or can men induce alteration in them- 
selves, through will and training and all the forces that civilization 
stands for? 

These question have been variously answered. By one group of 
students it is thought that men are moved by what the author defines 
as a real longing to break loose from the tyranny of custom and tradi- 
tion, a longing classifiable as “moral realism,”’ a term with which the 
author designates a craving for pragmatic goals, in philosophy and life. 
One strong root of this movement is the desire to return to “nature” 
and to see how “nature’s plan” works out. But how shall “nature 
and “natural” be conceived of? That is a fundamental question. 
ft Among the various movements of this class, of which the author 
speaks, the psychoanalytic movement of Freud comes in for a con- 
sideration which is sympathetic up to a certain point. Its contribu- 
tion and aim, if limited are real. 


+ 


“We find our initial common ground with this realism 
by accepting, for the purposes of the argument, the picture 
of original human nature as a group of ‘instincts.’”’ 


But the mere fact that every human being finds himself impelled 
by “certain primary (instinctive) hungers,”’ or possessed of this or that 
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ability definable as an “instinct,”’ does not explain why he finds 
satisfaction in the spiritual goals of effort and desire, which, in one form 
or another, are so congenial to the human mind. It is only our inter- 
pretation of instincts that justifies the assigning of such ultimate mean- 
ings to them, for, of themselves, they give no warrant of a capacity to 
provide for men’s higher powers. 


“Instinct by itself has no claims, because it has no 
head; it cannot so much as say what it wants except through 
an interpreter,” 


whereas, in fact, to discover what one wants is quite as much of a 
problem for intelligence as how to get it. The great problems of human 
life are, in short, not solved by this partial explanation. The attempt 
to reduce all life’s phenomena to the terms of conflicts between blindly 
working forces, whether they be called reflexes, tropisms, or instincts, 
is unsatisfactory, unless, indeed, we stretch the definition of “‘instinct”’ 
so as to make it cover all that the best men in their best moments, may 
desire. In fact, however, when these highly sublimated desires arrive, 
they find themse! ves at once as much at home and as indispensable as 
do the primary instincts themselves. It would seem, then, that the 
next essential step is to “interpret” instincts and to find out what it is 
that human beings “want,” and why. “Society” stands ready to 
assume the responsibility of giving this interpretation, and the varied 
pressures exerted by society are worthy of very careful study. 

But to accept the decision of society as infallible would deprive 
individualism of its responsibilities and rights,—and this would be 
intolerable. The individual must come finally to his own, but this 
can happen satisfactorily only through a genuine appeal to the re- 
ligious consciousness, which, in fact, as an ultimate source of relatively 
unimpeachable motive, furnishes the essence of whatever is now solid 
in our democracies. 


‘““An age of competition, like our own, unless it is some- 
thing else than competitive, cannot be a free age, however 
democratic in structure, because its chief concerns are lateral. 
To the competitive elements in our own social order we owe 
an impersonal estimate of worth in terms of efficiency 





much: 


which we shall not surrender, a taste and technique for se- 
vere self-measurement, incredible finesse in the discrimina- 
tion and mounting of individual talents. But we owe to it 
also an over-development of the invidious comparative eye, 
a trend of attention fascinated by the powers, perquisites, 
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and opinions of the immediate neighbors. The eternal stand- 
ard is obscured: hence we do nothing well; we lack sincerity 
and simplicity; we are suspicious, disunited, flabby; we do 
not find ourselves; we are not free. Unless we can recover 
a working hold on some kind of religious innervation, our 
democracy will shortly contain little that is worthy to sur- 
vive. 


But although the final appeal is to that element in consciousness 
which is definable as “‘religious,”’ this does not mean that men should 
cut loose from their scientific or logical intelligence. We ought to 
“recognize no antagonism between the work of thought and the voice 
of religious intuition . . . . . and it is one of the permanent 
achievements of our time” to have learned to appreciate this fact. 
We must still and forever reflect and interpret, and utilize the fruits of 
every sort of study. 

In accordance with this scheme, it will be seen that this book 
attempts,—as every earnest piece of work devoted to the issues here 
in question should,—to study human life in accordance with the 
historical, or genetic, method, on the one hand, and on the other hand 
in obedience to an absolutely unquenchable impulse to get beyond the 
limits and conclusions established by this method. The author faces 
boldly the difficulties of the situation, and after defining and discussing 
the tenets of Christianity as best representative of the religious prin- 
ciple, he admits that the problems which we would like solved can be 
absolutely solved, not by saying that our religious dreams and ideals 
are “ probably”’ true, but only by striving to solve the question whether, 
as a matter of fact the world does correspond to these dreams and these 
ideals. 

In the final chapter he expresses a doubt as to “whether philosophy 
can affirm the existence of this ‘fact.’” If it is affirmed it must be on 
the basis of something “‘personally experienced or ‘revealed.’” 

In order to decide the question, “What sort of world is it that we 
live in?” one must then inquire, “What sort of world have we been liv- 
ing in? What have been the metaphysical foundations, real or sup- 
posed real, for those qualities, those instinct shapes which characterize 
our present human type?” 

Illusion and disillusionment present themselves at every turn, as 
one analyzes more deeply these difficult problems of the striving will 
and striving imagination. What one longs for is a demonstration that 
that which is sought has been found. Men “need reality to climb on; 
they need a reality they can climb on.” The mystical quality which 
seems to be in men as an integral part of their equipment claims the 
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ability to recognize this reality, but the critic in man, who is likewise 
there by the same inherent right, is compelled to go on demanding 





proc of. 





** Absence of belief that the world as a whole has an active 
individual concern for the creatures it has produced need 
neither destroy happiness hor the morality of compassion 
Instinct has its satisfactions in an uninterpreted or 
partly interpreted condition: it will reach some accommo- 
dation to the world that is. Nothing would necessarily be 
destroyed or lost from the good life which some at least of the 
human race now know and many hope for,—nothing except 
the higher reaches of curiosity and sympathy, and the wis- 
dom of developing them.” 


In the last sentences of this chapter, of which that just quoted is 
one, the writer seems to reach a conclusion which to many persons 
would be felt as unsatisfying. But, in fact, it is evident that the writer 
himself believes in pushing forward, in obedience to one’s instructed 
intuition, to the farthest point, and recognizes that the world has 
hitherto shown itself more hospitable to lives conducted in accordance 
with this principle than those conducted in any other way. It is thus, 
in other words, that the “total will” finds its best satisfaction. 

These broad final conclusions, here very inadequately sketched, 
are not arrived at, it should be understood, until after the other at- 
tempts to find satisfying goals have been thoroughly and analytically 
discussed. The author begins by inquiring what “human nature” is 
made up of, that men alone, among the animals, strive constantly to 
re-make, and then describes the various means by which this process 
of re-making can take place. Thus, in Part IT, the natural, or instinc- 
tive, man is studied. Then in Part III, the intervention of conscience 
is described; in Part IV, that of experience; in Part V, the modelling 
due to society is discussed; in Part VI, that of art and_ religion; in Part 
VII, the influence and essential meaning of Christianity. Finally 
comes the chapter called ““The Last Fact” to which I already have 
referred. 

So many are the details in all this discussion that it would be im- 
possible here to do them justice. One of the most important chapters, 
perhaps, is that on the instincts, in the treatment of which the author 
differs from most writers in recognizing—justly, as I think—that what 
he calls the “central” or “necessary” instincts,—those which are re- 
lated to the order usually spoken of as the “higher functions”’ of life,— 
are just as primary as those automatic tendencies which we call in- 
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stincts in a narrower sense. The “will,”’ which is closely related to the 
instincts, is described as a “stable policy” which is gradually adopted 
by the intelligence, and the term “will to power,” in spite of its un- 
fortunate connotations is given a meaning which, instead of implying 
a desire for personal and selfish acquisition, makes it equally well 
adapted to serve as a social function in the best sense. One wills 
power in order to protect, as well as in order to overcome in competi- 
tion. 

In a similar way, “pugnacity” emerges from its “dialectic” as 
an indispensable quality of great value. 

In the course of the book various attempts are made to do justice 
to the views of other observers, amongst whom is Freud. To set forth 
to what extent justice has been done to the important movement for 
which Freud stands would require more space than this review has 
the right to claim. It is hardly to be supposed that those who have 
devoted their lives to the almost exclusive study of the “‘ unconscious” 
influences that sway men’s thoughts and acts, could be fully satisfied 
with any statement that was not based upon a study equally compre- 
hensive with their own, since it is only by feeling one’s way into the 
heart of this mystery through the difficult medium of practical expe- 
rience, that complete sympathy with the point of view there given can 
be reached. The handicaps to moral re-making as given, for example, 
by Dr. J. T. MacCurdy in his essay on the Psychology of War’, deserve 
careful discussion, though I do not regard them as conclusive. On the 
other hand, it is unquestionably true that the Freudian point of view, 
which, after all, studies only the “under world” of human nature, 
cannot claim to be comprehensive in its furnishing of data for an ade- 
quate view of men as they exist, especially from the stand-point of the 
“total will.”’ For a long time to come it will probably remain true that 
the two classes of students who investigate, respectively, the man of 
conscious striving, on the one hand, and the man who is subjected to 
unconscious cravings, on the other hand, will be somewhat at cross- 
purposes with one another. More and more, however, the discrepan- 
cies between the conclusions which they reach will be eliminated, and 
it will undoubtedly be found that the final assignment of place and 
importance will rest with persons who, like the author of this book, 
see human life most clearly as actively tending toward spiritual goals 
and “total meanings,”” which are inadequately defined as “sublima- 
tion.” 

James J. Putnam, M. D. 


‘The Psychology of War. B J. T. MacCurdy, M. D. William Heinemann, 1917 
Pp. 68 
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PsycuicAL PHENOMENA AND THE War. By Hereward Carring- 
ton, Ph. D., Author of “Death: Its Causes and Phenomena,” “The 
Problems of Psychical Research,” “The Coming Science,” “The 
Physical Phenomena of Spiritualism,’’ “Death Deferred,” etc. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1918. Pp. 363. $2.00 net. 

This volume is divided into two parts: Part I, dealing with normal 
phenomena, and Part II, dealing with so-called supernormal phe- 
nomena. 

Part I discusses “German Methods of Warfare,”’ with the psy- 
chology of the doctrine of frightfulness, and then offers two chapters on 
the “Psychology of the Soldier,” during mobilization, in the canton- 
ments, in the trenches, during the attack, pain, shell-shock, dreams, 
sleep and fatigue. This is a very good summary of the soldier’s be- 
havior at different periods and under varying conditions. 

Part II, dealing with socalled supernormal phenomena, comprises 
eight chapters, which take up, in order, the following topics: “Psy- 
chical Phenomena, Science and the War;” “Psychic Phenomena 
Amidst the Warring Nations;” “Prophecies and Premonitions;” 
“Apparitions and Dreams of Soldiers;” “‘Clairvoyant Descriptions of 
Death; Death Described by ‘Spirits’; “Our Soldiers Yet Live;”’ 
“Communications From Soldiers who have ‘Died’”’; and “The 
Spiritual Revival Awakened by the War.” 

Those who believe in spiritism or even mental telepathy may 
agree with the writer wholly or partly. Those who do not or cannot 
believe in these possibilities or perhaps regard belief in them as itself 
a psychological state requiring study and analysis, will not be con- 
vinced by the evidence accumulated and here offered. 

The layman who has not made up his mind whether to believe or 
disbelieve, may be convinced of the truth of the author’s contentions 
by the reading of the second part of this book, especially if he comes to 
the reading of it with the “will-to-believe.”” The chapter heading 
“Our Dead Soldiers Yet Live,” and the speaking of soldiers who have 
died, but with quotations about the word died, thus: “Died,” tell the 
tale. 

Many of us wish it were true. But we must face reality. And 
so we find ourselves compelled to disbelieve. 

And so we shall, in all friendliness and kindliness, agree to disagee. 

MEYER SOLOMON. 


A Rererence HANDBOOK OF THE MepicaL Sciences. By Vari- 
ous Writers. Third edition, completely revised and rewritten, edited by 
Thomas Lathrop Stedman, A. M., M. D. New York: William Wood 
and Company, 1913 to 1917. Eight imperial octavo vols., 29x23 
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c.m. Illustrated by over 6,000 text-engravings and over 60 full-page 
lithographic plates in color and tint. Pp. 7273 of type as small as is 
expedient. Price, %56.00. 5 

The third edition of this adequate medical encyclopedia, ably 
edited by the editor-in-chief of the Medical Record, New York, is espe- 
cially note-worthy as a war-means toward financial economy and con- 
servation. For the actual working use of the really busy practitioner 
this one elaborate treatise on Medicine represents monographs costing 
at least four times as much,—and often, be it noted, providing far 
more exactly what the hurried reader seeks: competent opinion ex- 
pressed in the desirable conciseness. The editor claims that “no such 
number of prominent writers and teachers has ever before been associ- 
ated together in the preparation of a work especially designed for the 
Medical Profession;” this statement careful acquaintance tends to 
support. In number these authors are several hundred, and none of 
them a foreigner. 

The articles on psychoanalysis, psychasthenia, and the psycho- 
neuroses are by Smith Ely Jelliffe, as also is that on the classification of 
mental diseases. Wm. A. White prepared a useful paper on the exam- 
ination and diagnosis of mental diseases; Henry J. Berkley on their 
etiology; Adolf Meyer on their pathology; Henry R. Stedman on their 
prognosis; Charles P. Bancroft a finely illustrated treatise on their 
symptomatology; and T. H. Kellogg the discussion of the treatment 
of mental cases. Dementia precox is described by H. R. Stedman 
both wisely and with sufficient completeness—in fact, it is one of the 
best accounts of this concept known to me. Jelliffe treats of the 
phobias also, and of hysteria. Judson Herrick has done the elaborate 
and up-to-date articles on the brain and on the cord, (Edw. W. Taylor, 
M. Allen Starr, and J. J. Walsh discuss some of the diseases of the 
cord), but Leon Solis-Cohen writes the account of “the sympathetic” 
and its disorders. 

There is much medical biography in this “Reference Handbook,” 
hundreds of names, one might judge, being discussed, enlivened with 
many valuable portraits. There are many psychological articles. 

The war-phases of Medicine are amply treated of in the later 
volumes especially, prepared after the beginning of the Hunnish mega- 
lomainac’s attempt to crush the world,—the apotheosis of madness 
that is also crime. 

In every way this work is worthy of its editor, its publishers, and 
of its American authors, and should be on the book-shelves of every 
physician who would keep up with these in-some-respects rapid times. 

GrorGe V. N. DearBorn. 
Sargent Normal School 
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Society NoTes 


Golden Jubilee 


Victory Celebration Meeting 


The Fiftieth annual meeting of the American Medica! 
Editors’ Association will be held at the Marlborough-Blenheim 
Hotel, Atlantic City, on Monday and Tuesday, June 9 and 10, 
and will take the form of a semi-centennial celebration and a 
Victory Meeting, emphasizing the part which this Association 
and its members have taken in the World’s war. 

The enthusiasm manifested upon the part of the President, 
Ex-Presidents and Officers of this Association is an assurance 
of its successful outcome. 

A most attractive program is now being prepared and every 
physician, even remotely interested in medical journalism, will 
find it to his advantage to attend. 








